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THE SOUTH-WEST. 


BY PIERKEPONT EDWARDS. 


Yale graduates, fired by glowing 

accounts of the wool-growing indus- 
tries of the great South-west, went forth, 
like the followers of Jason, in search of the 
“Golden Fleece.” In the mind of one of 
that little band, the experiences of the wild 
life on the prairies of Texas bore fruit in 
certain novels and stories which have 
delighted the reading public at large. 

The truth and fidelity of Howard Seely’s 
writings are universally recognized, and he 
has received at the hands of the critics flat- 
tering tributes for his rare, poetic touch, his 
. dramatic power, his firm grasp of character, 

and the dash and sparkle of his irresistible 

humor. No American writer has given us 
stories clearer in their individuality or that 
_display an art more exquisite. 

Mr. Seely was born in New York abwut 
thirty years ago, and for the greater par; of 
his life has resided on Brooklyn Heights, 
He was a student of Yale College, editor of 
the Yale Literary Magazine, and a member 
of the famous “Skull and Bones.” He 
graduated with high honors, and prepared 
for the Bar at Columbia Law School; but 
his tastes were rather literary than legal, and 
he has practiced little. 

His first volume of sketches, illustrative 
of the ranching life, was entitled “A Lone 
Star Bo-Peep, and Other Tales,” and its 
fresh, breezy, unconventional style at once 
won success. It was later brought out in 
enlarged form as “A Ranchman’s Stories.” 
In 1888, “A Nymph of the West” was pub- 
lished by the Appletons—-a novel which 
became widely known and was deservedly 
popular. An excellent critic said of its 
heroine: “The Nymph, Cynthia Dallas, is a 


ve than a dozen years ago, a party of 


piquant and delightful creation, beautiful as 
a newly blown rose, spontaneous as a bird. 
Interesting although the love-making may 
be, the worth of the work lies in its easy and 
sustained humor, its racy presentation of 
Western ranchmen, officials, and desper- 
adoes, several of whom are drawn with the 
free unconscious touch of an artist.” 

In the treatment of womanhood in his 
fiction, Mr. Seely is especially happy. He is 
manly and masculine, and consequently has 
an intense appreciation of the feminine in 
nature. Of his heroines, we prefer “ Miss 
Penelope Natchez,” the “Lone Star Bo- 
Peep.” She is a true daughter of the plains 
—quick-tongued, courageous, and very deft 
and subtle-fingered in emergencies. There 
is a wild grace about the lovely little shep- 
herdess that appeals to the reader’s heart 
and renders her very fascinating. Through- 
out the story, there is the charm of a true 
master of literary style; the flavor of the 
prairie is in it and about it, while the fresh- 
ness of incident and character-drawing 
imparts an interesting unconventionality. 

It has been justly said that, in the long 
run, it is his mastery over humor which most 
endears an author to his public. Neither 
characterization, intensity, nor pathos is to 
be undervalued ; but we must take into con- 
sideration the fact that the generality of 
persons read for amusement, or pick up a 
book for the purpose of getting away for an 
hour or two from the cares and burdens of 
which life is full. Such being the case, it 
will readily appear that the writer whose 
pages abound in good, wholesome, harmless 
fun is the one to whom the tired man will 
turn the oftenest and who will linger most 
gratefully in his memory. 
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It is this quality which wears so well in 
Dickens; much of his charm depends on his 
abundant animal spirits and his apparent 
inability to write for any length of time 
without compelling his readers, as it were, 
to hold their mental sides. Laughter is the 
best panacea for the ills of existence. 

As a humorist, Mr. Seely is richly endowed. 
One of the best instances of his strength in 
this line is found in the “trial scene” of 
the “ Nymph of the West,” which has been 
correctly termed “the richest stroke of 
American humor of recent years.” In fact, 
this bit of delicious drollery rendered its 
author famous in England. But a true 
humorist is seldom found without corre- 
sponding power of pathos. A story entitled 
“The Mystery of San Saba” perhaps best 
illustrates Mr. Seely’s gift in this regard. 
The character of Delancey, the father of the 
“Wild Rose,” is especially marked, and the 


grief of the old man over the disappearance 
of his daughter, as well as the touching way 
in which he bears his sorrow, is beautifully 
described. 

In his descriptions of scenery, Mr. Seely 
at times displays a real poetic genius, and 
in a few vigorous touches will bring before 
the mind of his reader a picture almost as 
vivid and living as if drawn by a skilled 
painter’s brush. 

Of the author himself, it is pleasant to 
learn that he is cordially appreciated by his 
literary brethren, one of whom, Julian Haw- 
thorne, recently remarked: “ Mr. Seely is a 
man to be reckoned with in the future; his 
works will form part of our literature.” 

The latest volume of: this author’s stories, 
“The Jonah of Lucky Valley, and Other 
Tales,” has lately been issued from the press 
of Harper and Brothers, and cannot fail to 
add another leaf to his laurels. 





THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE, 


BY FRED 


Love tells the story of its hope 
In a language of its own; 
The lips may never speak the word, 
But in every breath its tones are heard, 
For it cannot live unknown. 


In every look, in every glance, 
Love makes its presence known ; 
And like the perfume of a flower, 
It fills with sweetness cot and bower, 
By a beauty of its own. 


F, CLYDE. 


Love cannot hide within the soul 
In an Eden of its own; 

The spirit of its radiant grace 

Shines through each feature of the face, 
And in every line is shown. 


When love has thrilled the human breast, 
And heaven’s sweet fragrance sown, 
Though utterance fail, and words depart, 
Love tells its story heart to heart, 

In a language of its own. 
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THE TAMALES MAN. 


BY ELLIS LEE McLACHLIN, 


LEASE, mum,” said Ellen, 
opening the door, “it is the 
tamales man, and he wants 
to see you.” 

“Very well,” I answered, 
wearily ; ‘you may tell him 
to come in.” 

The short winter day was drawing to a 
close. Already the heavy mist, rising from 
the sea, crept softly over the city of the 
Golden Gate, mercifully blotting out the 
gray hills, the gray skies, and the dreary 
gray sea. Here and there, in the fast deep- 
ening gloom, shone the lights of San Fran- 
cisco’s happy homes—echoing to the tread of 
eager feet, the laughter of merry voices. 

I turned from the window, sad at heart. 
All the world seemed joyful; I alone sat 
in darkness and the shadow of desolation. 
To me only, life brought no blessing. 

In the twilight, I stretched out my arms 
with a faint bitter cry. “My baby, my first- 
born!” I moaned, thinking only of the little 
grave on Lone Mountain, over which the 
winter rains were falling. 

I did not hear the old man come in; I 
took little heed of the life about me. Day 
after day, lying on my couch, my rebellious 
heart warred against the burden which was 
crushing it. 

Suddenly the stormy conflict within seemed 
to cease. In the deep silence of the room, 
a voice infinitely tender murmured: 

“Ts it well with the child?” 

And she answered: “ It is well.” 

I started. “Well? Yes; but my arms 
are empty!” 

The tamales man was silent. Better than 
most of us did this old Spanish missionary 
know the uselessness of human comfort. 
The fine old face, distinct as a cameo against 
the dark velvet of the chair, was drawn with 
a sympathy he could not speak, and the 
gentle eyes were bright with unshed tears. 

For the first time in many weeks, a faint 
interest in something outside myself awak- 
ened in me, as I looked at him. I thought 
of his utter self-abnegation and devotion to 


the suffering, his tenderness to the most 
abandoned, Even his choice of a livelihood 
was characteristic, for utterly distasteful 
must tamales-making have been to this 
fastidious Spaniard. But he had said 
once: 

“Tf I would reach the lowest, then must I 
be that lowest.” 

Had he also suffered, I wondered. 

“To-day is for me also an anniversary, 
sefiora,” he said, after a long pause. 

The sad voice thrilled me with its tender 
pathos. I had never heard his story. 

“You think me an old man,” he began, 
abruptly; “yet, twenty years ago to-day, 
I, a boy of nineteen, mad with the wine of 
life’s happiness, took my bride in my arms, 
and on my knees thanked God for His 
mercies. 

‘“‘She was far above me, my peerless Inez 
—of royal blood, indeed; but she was the 
last of her race. There was no one to gain- 
say her will, and in far-off Seville we were 
married. 

“Two blessed years of such perfect happi- 
ness as but rarely comes to the children of 
men were granted us, and then the end 
came. 

“Don Alvarez, the guardian of Inez, long 
covetous of my darling and her wealth, had 
sworn vengeance against me. Useless to tell 
the story—he succeeded, and we were forced 
to leave Seville. - 

“T had a brother in America—in Cali- 
fornia; and hither we decided to come. 

“A warm welcome awaited us. We were 
happy in our new home, and, when baby 
Mercedes was born, I thought no Ilgt so 
blessed as mine. 

“My brother was a restless soul, deeply 
bitten by the New World greed for sudden 
wealth. He had accidentally discovered the 
secret of an old mine, known to the ancient 
Incas. This mine he declared to be the 
wonderful ‘Gran Quivira,’ so eagerly sought 
for during two centuries. 

“Far to the eastward, beyond the Great 
Mojave desert, across the outlying spurs of 
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the San Bernardino range, is a deep defile of 
the mountains known as the dark valley. 
Here in this vast solitude, Lost River springs 
from the mountain-side, rushes in mad haste 
through the deep valley, then plunges once 
more into the heart of the mountains—lost 
indeed, to the sight of man. In this mar- 
velous spot, the very rocks were of gold, 
and the waters of Lost River were yellow 
with the precious dust. 

“Wild enough it all sounded, but the lust 
of gold is strong in the hearts of men. My 
brother found many ready to accompany him 
in a search for this land, and in a few months 
the party was ready to set out. 

“T had at first refused to go, but troubles 
began to thicken about us. With diabolical 
ingenuity, Don Alvarez had set the machinery 
of the Government in motion to drag .me 
back to Spain. I was accused of a crime of 
which I had no knowledge even. My 
brother pressed us to go with him; in the 
trackless wastes of the desert, there would 
be safety. We had no other refuge, and we 
went. 

“Never can the horrors of that journey 
be told. Even now, after seventeen years, 
cold grows my blood at the thought. We 
were not learned—we knew nothing of the 
mirage of the Great Mojave desert. Day 
after day, we wandered through that evil 
land, torn by the cruel cacti, parched by 
the blazing sun, until existence became a 
torture. 

“The weird mysteries of the desert held 
us in dread bondage. Awful faces glared at 
us from the dead air, slimy monsters seemed 
to hold us in their loathsome folds. From 
out the darkness, skeleton arms seemed to 
grasp us. Mangled bodies, ‘in every stage 


’ of decay and bearing a horrible likeness to 


ourselves, met our eyes in every direction. 
We passed through scenes which blanched 
every face and turned the bravest cold with 
terror. : 

“Soon, however, a more terrible ill seemed 
about to befall us—our supply of water was 
exhausted. We had long since killed the 
mules, and daily the rations grew scantier. 
For some time, we had noticed certain signs 
on the horizon, which we thought indicated 
the presence of water. Lest we should lose 
the trail, it was decided to divide the party. 

“One section would pursue the path 
marked out on the Incas’ map, the second to 
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push on rapidly, procure food and water, and 
join the other as soon as possible, 

“When the lots were cast, I found that I 
must go. With asad heart did I bid fare- 
well to my darlings, my fears lightened only 
by the thought that they were in my brother’s 
care. I trusted him. 

“Never did we reach that treacherous 
water; always did it seem just before us, 
Slowly the conviction grew on our minds 
that we had been deceived, and we turned 
backward. 

“We did not readily find the trail. Twelve 
days had elapsed when, at nightfall, we came 
on the camp. I had run forward, wild with 
fear: surely something was wrong! Only 
two men out of the ten that we had left— 
and oh, God! where was Inez? 

“My brother, gaunt, hollow-eyed, came 
to meet me. 

“*TInez?’ I gasped. 

“€You fool!’ he snarled, ‘think you we 
feed useless women and brats when we 
starve? Your darlings are there,’ he sneered, 
pointing to the trackless wastes. ‘Go!’ 

“Alone in the desert—my tender Inez! 
Earth and sky appeared to clash before me. 
Weak as I was, with one bound I grasped 
him by the throat and sheathed my knife in 
the treacherous heart. 

“T remember not what happened next. 
The merciful God blotted out the awful 
truth. I searched for her always, doubting 
not that she yet lived. My companions were 
ever gentle with me, humoring my delusion. 

“In the morning—the dreary, dewless 
morning of the desert—I awakened, glad at 
heart, sure that my darlings would that day 
return tome. At nightfall, as I watched the 
stars gleam in the deep cloudless sky, I 
fancied that the eyes so dear to me looked 
also upon their silvery brightness. Many 
times during the day would I hold up my 
hand to silence the men, listening as if I 
heard my baby cry. I told them little 
stories of my child’s pretty ways, until those 
rough men, thinking of the dear ones safe 
at home, turned away with tears in their 
eyes. 

“ Never did we find the dark valley. -Lost 
River was lost to us for evermore. The 
Gran Quivira, the ancient secret of the 
desert, was the secret of the desert still. 

“We wandered on, day after day, until 
hope and strength failed; and ene evening 
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THE FORGET-ME-NOT’S MESSAGE. 


the little remnant of our band, six out of 
twenty, threw ourselves down to die. We 
had not spoken for hours; we thought our 
-time had come. The sun sank lower and 
lower in the golden west; the last gleam 
faded. 

“Suddenly, low on the horizon gleamed a 
tiny light, a ruddy star in the gloom. Slowly 
it crept nearer, seemed to stand still, then 
vanished in the night. The men sprang to 
their feet with a ‘Gratia Deo!’ that sounded 
like a pean over the lonely desert. 

“It was the Southern Mail, and we were 
saved ! 

“We made our way to the nearest station, 
where kind treatment restored my com- 
panions to life and hope. As for me, life 
and hope were ended; still my work on earth 
was not finished. The good Fathers of my 
Church sent me here, where sorrow is deepest 
and help most needed. Ah, lady, there are 
greater griefs to bear than ours—bitterer 
sorrows than any we can know! Then must 
we bear our share, lest another suffer for 
both. Hard is the sorrow of the world to 
understand, but we mourn not as those whose 
dead have died for ever.” 


The old missionary paused. His voice 
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sounded inexpressibly far-off and lonely as 
he added: 

“As for me, I do a little—not much, but 
it comforts me, and it will not be for long.” 

My tears were falling fast—blessed tears, 
taking the bitterness from my heart and the 
weight from my brain. 

The twilight deepened slowly, the dusky 
room was full of shadows, sombre ghosts of 
dead years—slowly advancing when the fire 
burned low, hastily retreating when some 
smoldering ember burst into ruddy flame. 
I looked up—the old man was gone, and I 
was alone in the deep silence. From the 
convent near floated up the evening hymn 
to the Virgin: “Ave santissima, we lift our 
hearts to thee!” 

As I listened, comforted, a dear step 
sounded on the threshold; tender arms 
clasped me close, and loving eyes, thankful 
to see the tears, looked into mine. 

As I sobbed out my sorrow on my hus- 
band’s breast, too deeply thankful for the 
warm human love that yet remained to me 
to utter a word, the mournful voice of the 
old man, as he walked slowly homeward, 
echoed through the now deserted street: 

“Tamales! Tamales!” 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT’S MESSAGE. 


BY KENYON 


Wovutp you know the inmost meaning 
Of this flower so pure and fair? 

Think of heaven—unchanging, faithful ; 
Think of heaven's unceasing care. 


For the sweet and tender colors 
Which have ever skone above 
Are reflected here within it, 
Blue of heaven, the type of love. 


Would you know the tender message 
Which this flower to you conveys? 
Look within this depth of color, 
See my thought which love obeys. 


Not alone “ forget-me-not,” 
Is the message sent to you; 
But that “I will e’er remember” 
Is the meaning of this blue. 


For as heaven’s arch encircles 
Objects near and far away, 

So my thought can bridge the distance 
Which divides our lives to-day. 


Heaven’s constant care, and gracious, 
Shadowed in this matchless hue, 


WEST. 


Not more clearly, not more truly, 
Than in my heart my love for you. 


Oh, the dear old days now ended, 
With their gladsome hours! 

Could they ever be forgotten, 
Perished, lost, such love as ours? 


No! for friendship is eternal, 
Charm of old scenes ne’er departs; 
In the memory of their beauty, 
There is solace for our hearts. 


And I know you'll not forget me, 
For my trust in you is true. 

Thus for me, too, is a message, 
Deep within this heavenly blue. 


Although change and absence try us, 
This dear winsome flower so pure 

Is a proof that we are constant, 
Loyalty and faith are sure. 


And its color, thus reflecting 
Heaven’s perfect shade above, 

Shows our hearts, though ofttimes lonely, 
We are compassed round with love. 
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AN UNINTENTIONAL DECEPTION. 


BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 





hurst, the summer home of the Col- 
lingwoods, was occupied only by the 
son and daughter of the house. 

Ralph Collingwood was a_broad-shoul- 
dered, long-limbed fellow, bronzed and 
bearded, about thirty-five years of age, 
though he looked older. His only sister 
Grace was a handsome woman past twenty- 
five, with a determined face in strong con- 
trast to her brother’s rather lazy expression 
of countenance, which might or might not 
conceal an equal determination. They were 
having their usual international dispute as to 
the respective merits of things English and 
American. Ralph, who had traveled a good 
deal in England and liked that country, 
always advocated its claims, while his sister 
asserted her patriotism in a warm defense of 
her native land. Grace always grew partic- 
ularly enthusiastic in praise of American 
women, the motive of which enthusiasm was 
so plain to Ralph that he smiled inwardly 
and provoked her still further. Her dearest 
wish, which she unwisely made too evident, 
had been for years that her brother should 
marry her most intimate friend, Dorothy 
Vernon. Miss Vernon visited a great deal 
at the house, and Ralph always paid her suf- 
ficient attention ; but he had never given any 
indication of being in love with her. 

(16) 


T pretty breakfast-room at Thorn- 


On this particular 
morning, the cus- 
tomary discussion 
was brought to a 
premature close by 
the arrival of the 
mail. Ralph’s were 
mainly business let- 
ters, and he soon 
disposed of them; 
but his sister found 
hers more interest- 
ing. Suddenly she 
m] glanced up from a 
=| closely written sheet 
with an exclamation 
of pleasure. 

“Well?” Ralph interrogated. 

“Tsn’t that delightful?” cried Grace; then 
she ran her eye rapidly down the page, 
while the other patiently awaited her answer. 
“You know that pretty little cottage up the 
road?” she continued, at length. 

“You mean Woodbine Cottage?” 

“Yes; it is in good order and nicely fur- 
nished. Dorothy wants me to see about 
renting it for her this summer.” 

“Will her aunt come with her?” Ralph 
asked, in some surprise. 

“No, indeed; nothing would induee her 
to give up going to Saratoga, though Dorothy 
hates it so—she imagines the waters are 
good for her liver-complaint. I am always 
begging Dorothy to spend the summer with 
me, but she never will do it, though she 
likes it here immensely.” 

“ Sensible girl!” was Ralph’s thought, but 
he did not venture to give it utterance. 

“Well, to make a long story short,” con- 
tinued Grace, “she has at last persuaded her 
English sister-in-law to spend the summer in 
America; so they will stay here most of the 
time, while the aunt will go to Saratoga with 
her companion.” 

“That is her brother Harry’s widow, isn’t 
it?” 

“Yes; the one that went to Australia and 
married an English girl there. He died a 
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year or so afterward, under painful circum- 
stances—I think he was rather dissipated— 
leaving her with a baby. She returned to 
Engiand, and has lived there with distant 
relatives ever since. Her little girl is five 
years old now, Dorothy says.” 

“T remember something about it,” Ralph 
said. “Is she young?” 

“Dorothy doesn’t say; I don’t believe she 





knows exactly, for they have never seen each 
other.” 

“How do they know they will get on?” 
asked Ralph, in some amusement. “ They’d 
better find out before trying to live together.” 

“Oh, they are sure to agree,” was the 
reply. “ Dorothy has a lovely disposition.” 
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“ But perhaps the widow hasn’t,” suggested 
Ralph, “and that would be rough on Doro- 
thy.” 

‘“‘ Well, at any rate, the sister-in-law arrives 
in New York this week, and I am to make 
all the arrangements for renting Woodbine 
Cottage; they would like to come here as 
soon as possible. I must see the agent at 
once. Will you go with me?” 


“Certainly,” answered her brother, and 
the two went to get ready for their call. 

In a little more than a fortnight, the sisters- 
in-law were comfortably established in their 
new home. The widow proved an agreeable 
surprise, for she was young and attractive- 
looking. She had a little air of independ- 
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ence that was thoroughly American, and a 
low-toned voice such as only a well-bred 
Englishwoman possesses. Although secretly 
disappointed to find her so young and good- 
looking, Grace could not resist the charm of 
her manner, and was as pleased with her as 
Miss Vernon herself had become in their 


short acquaintance. 


Miss Collingwood did everything to make 
things pleasant for her guests, as she con- 
sidered them, and her brother ably seconded 
her efforts. In fact, he seemed to be sud- 
denly waked up and so enthusiastic that 


after a while Grace began to have her sus- 
picions. Mrs. Vernon’s small maid, Rose, 
was perfectly devoted to the young man, a 
devotion which he returned with equal 
fervor; but the mother’s manner was unex- 
ceptionable, as Grace was forced to admit at 
the end of several weeks’ close observation 
on her part. 

Various festivities appropriate to the 
season passed off delightfully, and finally a 
neighborhood picnic was projected and 
arranged for the twentieth of June. The 
fates were unusually propitious, for the day 
proved to be an ideal one. Most of the 
party assembled at Thornhurst, for the ren- 
dezvous was the grounds of the handsomest 
property in the vicinity, belonging to the 
immediate neighbor of the Collingwoods, 
who had gone to Europe, but left them free 
permission to make use of his place. - The 
provisions were carried to the spot in a 
wagon ; but it was such a short distance that 
the carriages were left in the stables at 
Thornhurst, and the young people walked. 
At the last minute, Miss Collingwood decided 
that there was one basket which she was 
afraid to entrust to the wagon, so she 
remained behind with Miss Vernon to see it 
safely in the hands of their dignified English 
servant, who brought up the rear with her 
parasol and wrap, which, in her preoccupa- 
tion with other things, she had nearly for- 
gotten. The others had all gone ahead, 
except some children who were loitering in 
the rear and a pair of lovers who strayed 
aside on some pretext and were taking a 
roundabout way to reach their destination. 

Just in front of a low stone wall which 
separated the two estates, Grace stopped on 
the pretense of pointing out to her friend 
the best possible place for dinner, but in 
reality to observe whether Dorothy noticed 





how completely absorbed Ralph was in Mrs, 
Vernon and her daughter. 

“Ah, there is Ralph ahead with Rose and 
her mother,” said that young lady, with 
apparent unconcern; so Grace was careful 
not to disturb this state of mind by any 
remark, but walked on in silence. They 
soon arrived at the picnic grounds, and after 
that she was too much occupied to observe 
her brother very closely. 

The affair was a complete success. Every- 
thing passed off delightfully, with but one 
accident to mar its pleasure. There was in 
the park a small lake, or rather pond, on 
which tiny pleasure-boats might be rowed. 
It attracted the children chiefly, and, after 
luncheon, little Rose Vernon, accompanied 
by her nurse, was playing in its vicinity. 
In a moment, when her attendant’s attention 
was distracted, she managed to go too near 
the edge and fell in. Most of the nurses 
had wandered off, and those who were left, 
losing their heads completely, stood help- 
less by, shrieking and wringing their hands. 
The children who were in the boats were 
almost frightened to death, and only one 
small boy had presence of mind enough to 
run with the tidings to the rest of the 
picnickers. On his way toward them, he 
encountered Mr. Collingwood coming at Mrs. 
Vernon’s request to look after her daughter. 
Scarcely waiting to hear the end of the 
explanation, he hurried to the spot, had his 
coat off, and was in the water. In a very 
few moments, he had swum ashore with the 
halfsunconscious child and was using every 
means, in his power tu resuscitate her. By 
this time, the news had been carried to the 
rest of the party, and a number of people 
had gathered about, among them the almost 
frantic mother. Rose, who had quickly 
revived, looked up smiling, and the next 
moment she\was clasped in Mrs. Vernon’s 
arms. \ 

“Rose, Rose, my darling!” the mother 
sobbed; then, remembering her daughter’s 
rescuer, she turned to him and held out her 
hand, saying: “ How can I ever thank you, 
Mr. Collingwood ?” 

The light of a sudden conviction leaped 
into Ralph Collingwood’s eyes, and he knew 
how she might reward him; but he dared 
not speak his thought, so he merely pressed 
the hand she had given him and murmured 
the usual platitudes. 
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They carried Rose to Thornhurst and left 
her there with the nurse and Mrs. Vernon, 
who positively refused to allow anyone to 
remain with her. There was a physician 
among the party, who declared that the 
little girl seemed no worse for her accident, 
put simply needed to rest. The remainder 
of the day passed off pleasantly, though to 
Ralph it had lost its zest. He devoted him- 
self to Dorothy—on the principle, I suppose, 
that if not the rose, she was near the rose— 
and Grace was well contented with the con- 
clusior of the picnic. 

The following day, the small maid was 
well enough to be moved, so Ralph took her 
and her mother home. The bond between 
the child and her grown-up friend was 
strengthened tenfold by this little incident. 
His devotion to Rose served to draw the 
mother nearer to him, and they became very 
good friends indeed. 

The picnic was followed by a succession of 
gayeties, and the summer fied apace. So 
far as outward appearances went, things 
remeined the same. Ralph was constantly 
at Woodbine Cottage, but no one seemed to 
imagine that he went to see either of the 
sisters-in-law, so impartially did he divide 
his attentions between them—bestowing, in 
fact, his most ostentatious devotion on the 
small maid of the household. The truth is, 
he had discovered that the widow did not 
expect anything but friendliness from him; 
she gave him no encouragement to go beyond 
this. No one but Grace had any suspicions 
as to his trué state of mind, and even with 
her they were only the wildest suspicions. 
She did not dare to communicate them to 
Miss Vernon, who seemed to have no jealous 
fears of her sister-in-law. The two women 
were apparently as fond of each other as 
ever. Miss Collingwood could not under- 
siand it, for she was as certain that Dorothy 
would marry her brother, if he should ask 
her, as she was certain of her own wishes in 
the matter. She could not resist sometimes 
making little speeches that she did not intend 
or want to indulge in. 

“T did not know you were so fond of 
children, Ralph,” she said, sarcastically, one 
day when he had been especially devoted to 
Rose. 

The young man smiled and said calmly: 

“My dear sis, you have not had much 
opportunity for observing. I have always 
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liked them; but there are children and. 
children.” 

The friends had discussed together the 
desirability of going to the mountains or 
seashore, where the inmates of Thornhurst 
usualiy spent part of the summer. 

“Do let us-stay here in quiet Woodbine 
Cottage, away from everybody but just the 
friends one wants to see! It is so healthful 
for Rose; she is growing plump and rosy.” 

As Mrs. Vernon said this, Miss Colling- 
wood glanced at her, and it suddenly occurred 
to her—perhaps in contrast to these words— 
that the young widow was looking thin. 
While she was thinking thus, Dorothy rein- 
forced the last remark. 

“Oh, yes, indeed!” she cried. ‘ You don’t 
know what a delight it is to me to spend 
a whole summer in the country. I am so 
tired of Saratoga and Richfield Springs! 
I am positively growing younger.” 

They all laughed and Ralph said: 

“T heartily agree with you. Give me 
Thornhurst and Woodbine Cottage!” 

So it was settled, for Grace did not care 
to raise a dissentient voice. It was all one 
to her where she was, if only her cherished 
hopes might be fulfilled—if Dorothy was 
satisfied. The one man she had ever cared 
about sufficiently to give up her independ- 
ence for him had quarreled with her and 
married another woman, so she had long ago 
merged all her personal expectations into 
the scheme of uniting her two nearest and 
dearest. 

Almost imperceptibly August deepened 
into September, and the summer heat still 
lingered. In her character of on-looker, 
Grace noticed that Mrs. Vernon seemed 
growing thinner, and one day she determined 
to find out whether Ralph had remarked it, 
so she said to him: 

“Don’t you think Mrs. Vernon looks 
thinner than when she came here?” 

“Have you observed it?” There was a 
distinct ring of anxiety in his voice. “I’ve 
thought so for a long time; but, since no 
one else appeared to see it, I thought it must 
be my own imagining. When I spoke of it 
to her once, she only laughed at me.” 

“ Well, you were not mistaken,” answered 
Grace; “for I, at least, am not likely to take 
such a fancy concerning Mrs. Vernon.” 

“You like her, do you not?” Ralph asked, 
almost humbly. 
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“Very much,” replied his sister, but her 


tone was not encouraging. 


Matters went on in the same way for 


several weeks, and might have continued to 
do so indefinitely, -had not Ralph Colling- 
wood received an unexpected letter. As the 


molten mass at the interior of our earth may 


remain quiescent until some sudden dis- 
turbance causes it to manifest itself in some 


way above the surface, so it was with Ralph's 
new feeling. He had never yet received any 
encouragement from his idol, and he knew 
what a bitter disappointment it would be to 
his sister, though he told himself it would 
be worse than conceited to imagine this 
regarding anyone else ; so, with the fondness 
of mortals for drifting, he allowed himself to 
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He looked up, and there stood Mrs. Ver. 


non and Rose. He rose mechanically, 


walked toward them, and removed his pipe 
from his mouth; but he scarcely returned 
her greeting or heard her words of explana- 


tion, for his eyes were fixed on the sheet in 


his hand. 

“Pardon us for interrupting you,” Mrs, 
Vernon cried, gayly. “Rose thought you 
would not mind. We had an errand in the 
village, and we came here to see whether 
Miss Collingwood was coming over to spend 
the day with us. The servants told me she 
was in bed, soI felt anxious—”’ But here 
the speaker stopped, alarmed by the expres- 
sion on her host’s face. 

He was leaning against the little table 








be content with the present. There came a 
break at last. 

Ralph had risen rather early, and had 
taken his coffee in a secluded corner of the 
garden adjoining the orchard. Grace was in 
bed with a headache, and his father was in 
town; so he had breakfasted alone, and, 
lighting his pipe, had ordered his letters and 
papers brought to him. 

“You needn’t take away the table,” he 
said to the servant. “I may wish to write 
here.” 

A moment later, he was leaning back 
comfortably, smoking and glancing over his 
correspondence. He had just broken open 
his last letter, when he heard his name 
spoken. 

“Mr. Collingwood !” 


for support. Rose, her doll in her arms, 
had gone up close to him to take his hand, 
but he hardly noticed her. Mrs. Vernon 
herself felt a shock of fear, and leaned her 
arm in the notch of the old tree under 
which she was standing, while she waited 
for him to speak. 

“Will you send Rose away, please?” he 
said at last. 

“Certainly; run into the front garden, 
dear,” Mrs. Vernon said. 

Slowly and unwillingly the small maid 
took her departure, leaving the two alone 
together. 

“T had not meant to speak quite so soon; 
I feared to try my fate,’ began Ralph. 
“But ‘now I must. I must ask you to tell 
me, though I know there cannot be, whether 
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there is any reason why I should not love and only friends! 


Oh, I did not mean to 


you, why I should not offer you my hand in deceive you, but I have been punished!” 


marriage.” 

Mrs. Vernon glanced from the speaker to 
the letter in his hand, and, with a woman’s 
quick intuition, understood. 


knew she did. 


A sudden light flashed into his eyes. 

“Do you care? Do you care?” he cried. 
“Hush!” she answered, sternly, and he 
“Tt is all so very painful ; 


“Ts it possible,” she cried, a spasm of pain but I suppose I must tell you,” she went on. 


passing over her face, “that someone has been 


“He was dissipated, and, in a fit of passion 


so cruel as to utter insinuations against me? —a quarrel over money-matters—he killed 


Is it possible, too, that you do not know ?” 

There was a moment’s silence, eloquent 
with misery; then, as she still remained 
silent, he exclaimed passionately : 
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“Go on, please. I do not understand. 
Anything is better than this suspense.” 

“I thought you and Grace knew—that 
Dorothy must have told you, she was so inti- 
mate with you—that her brother, my hus- 
band, is not dead, but in prison in Australia.” 
Her voice died away in a groan of despair, 
and there was silence again. She waited for 
him to speak; but, since he did not, she 
continued in a voice sharp with anguish: “I 
felt so safe—I thought we might be friends 





her in his arms and comfort her was so 
strong, and her eyes forbade it. He longed 
to draw from her an avowal of love, but he 
must not; fate was so cruel! 

“And I have not helped you any; I have 
only made your life harder,” he said, finally. 

“Never mind,” she whispered. “I am 
not—altogether—sorry.” 

“ Mamma, mamma, may I not‘come back? 
I am so tired of waiting,” cried a childish 
voice. 
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“Yes, dear,’ her mothec answered, 
mechanically. “Good-bye,” turning to 
Ralph and holding out her hand as she 
spoke. 

“T must see you again. Surely—” 

“No, no; I am going away as soon as 
possible. We must never see each other 
again,” she whispered, hastily. 

“ Never?” 

“Never,” she repeated, and he knew she 
meant it. 

“Good-bye,” he said, slowly. “God bless 
you!” and he lifted her hand to his lips. 

“Good-bye,” she murmured, and walked 
away, followed by Rose, whose small dignity 
had been so wounded by her friend’s unusual 
neglect that she would not make any effort to 
attract his attention. 

“What is the matter with Uncle Ralph, 
mamma?” she asked, presently. 

“He is not well, dear,” was her mother’s 
response. ‘‘He will be all right again 
to-morrow.” 

When they reached home, Mrs. Vernon 
complained that the heat of the sun had 
given her a headache, and, after telling 
Dorothy about Grace’s illness, went straight 
to her room. Her sister-in-law decided to go 
over to Thornhurst herself later, so she was 
undisturbed the remainder of the day. Mr. 
Collingwood left a message for his sister and 
took a morning train to New York, “on 
business.” Both of them had remembered. 










In that quaint old German city 
Of Hans Sachs, the cobbler bard, 

Stands an ancient lofty castle, 

Grim and stately, battle-scarred. 


And its massive walls are stretching, 
Like a bridge’s ponderous piers, 

From the past unto the present 

O’er the river of the years. 


And a hundred ages, resting, 
Fill its turrets, ivy-grown, 
Like the swallows that are flying 
Round its battlements of stone. 


But the builder is forgotten, 
Lost among the days of yore, 

As a ship that left the harbor 
And was never heard of more. 
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BY WILLIAM H. FIELD. 





the anonymous letter and now had leisure to 
wonder over it. Who could have sent it? 
Neither could imagine, though Mrs. Vernon 
finally became sure that it was an Australian 
acquaintance of her husband’s, who had 
appeared unexpectedly in New York. 

The next day, Dorothy went over to see 
her friend, with a doleful piece of news, 

“ What do you think, Grace?” she wailed. 
“Rose’s English relatives have sent for her, 
and she feels she must gotothem. I thought 
she would spend the winter in America, at 
least.” 

“T am very sorry,” was the reply. “But 
now you can stay here and comfort me. 
Ralph writes from New York that he will 
be obliged to go to California to attend to 
some property his uncle left him. Isn’t it 
too bad?” 

Grace looked keenly at her friend’s face, 
but it expressed only sorrow, not suspicion, 
Dorothy’s knowledge of her sister-in-law’s 
true position had relieved her of anxiety 
on that score. As for Miss Collingwood, 
she was not entirely inconsolable. She did 
not know the truth, but she believed that 
her brother had proposed and been rejected ; 
and, though such conduct on the widow’s 
part was inexplicable to the fond sister, she 
rejoiced over it, hoping that, if Mrs. Vernon 
should return to England, Ralph might con- 
sole himself with Dorothy. 

And perhaps he will. 









And O poet, read this lesson ! 

Rear no castles to the sky, 
Lest around their cold still towers 
Only rooks and swallows fly. 


And O poet, reading deeper, 
Chisel not thy name in stone; 

It will vanish as the leaves do, 

By the winds of autumn blown. 


Write it in some softer substance, 
With an earnest loving art ; 

Only will it last forever 

Written on the human heart. 


Write it pure and true and honest, 
Free from all the stains of strife, 

So that men may trust it always— 

Guide-post on the road of life. 
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PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS. 


BY MARY GAY ROBINSON. 


ANDY hills, barren flats, 
and long tracts of pine 
forests form the outskirts 
of Plymouth. The soil 
does not promise rich 
harvests; the inhabitants 
resort to other industries, 
and Plymouth is a busy 
factory village. The 
streets are built up with handsome houses 
that have all the modern improvements, the 
latest tints of paint, and the newest styles of 
architecture, and this in a place where every- 
thing modern seems an impertinence; we 
look in vain for old houses to tell the story 
of the early days of the country. 

Mammoth mills, and the workers in them, 
grind all day long. Cordage-works are 
carried on extensively, iron-foundries are in 
full blast, woolen-mills and tack-factories 
smoke and toil, and by all these industries 
the money has been earned, not to preserve 
the old Plymouth, but to build a new one. 

We are sent for landmarks of the past 
to Piymouth Rock, the cemetery on Burial 
Hill, and the museum in Pilgrim Hall. No 
spot is quite so famous as Plymouth Rock. 
The stranger is surprised to find it so small; 
but it is a veritable rock, where rocks are 
not plentiful. It is protected by a stone 
enclosure with iron gateg>through which we 
pass and step on the granite of dark-gray 
color. The hardness of the stone makes it 
almost impossible for relic-hunters to carry 
off pieces, but a French traveler said he saw 
bits of Plymouth Rock in many States of the 
Union. One large fragment is built into 
the wall of the Church of the Pilgrims, in 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The original rock is in two halves, each 
about four feet in diameter, the under part 
somewhat larger than the upper. At the time 
of the Revolution, it was taken up to be 
carried to the centre of the town, to make a 
rallying-point for patriots. The rock was 
broken in two halves; the lower part was 
left in its original place, while the other half 

,Was carried to the town square: 





In 1834, the rock took another journey to 
the lawn-in front of Pilgrim Hall, and was 
enclosed by an iron railing on which are 
inscribed the names of the fortyone who 
signed the compact on board the Mayflower. 
A third journey, however, has restored it to 
its original position. The descendants of 
Mary Chilton and John Alden claim for 
their respective ancestors the honor of hay- 
ing stepped on it first. The poet Longfellow 
calls John Alden his maternal ancestor. 

The national monument to the forefathers 
is a harfdsome elaborate granite structure on 
the highest point of land above the village, 
on a square of nine acres. It is one hundred 
and fifty feet high, surmounted by a figure of 
Faith with one hand pointing to heaven and 
holding in the other a Bible. Below this, 
on the four sides, are smaller pedestals with 
seated figures of Morality, Education, Liberty, 
and Law. There are scenes from the history 
of the Pilgrims, as the Departure, Signing 
the Agreement for Government, the Landing, 
and the First Treaty with the Indians. On 
the main pedestal are panels bearing the 
names of those who came over in the May- 
flower, and this dedication : 

“A national monument to the forefathers, 
erected by a grateful people in remembrance 
of their labors, sacrifices, and sufferings for 
the cause of civil and religious liberty. The 
monument was erected by the Pilgrim Soci- 
ety, and was designed by Hammett Billings, 
of Boston.” 

From this sightly spot we behold the 
harbor, the place on which the Pilgrims 
landed, and across the bay the highlands of 
Duxbury, with the monument to Captain 
Miles Standish. On the other side is Burial 
Hill, on whose summit the Pilgrims erected 
their fort and cannon. The lower room of 
the fort was the meeting-house. It was the 
early custom to bury the dead near the 
church or under it, and this became a place 
of burial about 1622. On many of the head- 
stones the inscriptions have become illegible; 
but they have been copied on plain slabs of 
wood, placed beside the original stones. 
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The most conspicuous monument is Gov- 
ernor Bradford’s, with this inscription: 
“Hon. William Bradford, of Austerfeld, 
England. He was Governor of Plymouth 
Colony between 1621 and 1657.” 

Then we read this name: “Thomas 
Clarke, the mate of the Mayflower, who 
died in 1697, at the age of 98.” 

Here a stone to “Martha Cotton, relict 
of Colonel Theophilus Cotton, who died in 
1796, aged 79. 

Many years I lived, 

Many painful scenes I passed, 
Till God at last 

Called me home.” 


Another monument is to the memory of 
seventytwo seamen who perished in Plymouth 
harbor in 1778, in the brig General Arnold ; 
sixty are buried in this spot, and twelve in 
other parts of the cemetery. 

. «The .first winter in the settlement of 
“Plymouth,. the Pilgrims lost half their 
number by death, and buried them on the 
cliff just above Plymouth Rock, leveling the 
: guavés‘ahd sowing corn above them, lest the 
Indians should see to how small a number 

* they were reduced. If they had ever thought 
, of giving up the enterprise, after so great a 
‘loss they were bound to the spot in which 
they had buried their dead. 

A writer says: “Those graves made a 
great part of the moral power of the little 
colony.” The first winter was comparatively 
mild, or none of the company could have 
survived, 

Pilgrim Hall is a substantial granite 
building erected for the purpose of presery- 
ing memorials of the Pilgrims. Large 
paintings hang on the walls; as Henry 
Sargent’s “‘ Landing of the Pilgrims,” “ The 
Departure from Delft Haven,” by Charles 
Lucy, Weir’s “Embarkation,’ copied by 
Fdgar Parker—the original is in the rotunda 
of the Capitol at Washington. Pilgrim 
fathers and Pilgrim mothers look down on 
us from old portrait-frames. Here is a spin- 
ning-wheel owned by a descendant of Gov- 
ernor Bradford. Dorothy May, Governor 
Bradford’s wife, fell overboard from the 
Mayflower just before they came to land; 
can this have been her spinning-wheel? 
Here are chairs of oak that came in the 
Mayflower; one was Governor Carver’s, one 
Governor Winslow’s, and another Elder 
Brewster’s. 
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Pilgrim infants were rocked in huge 
oaken cradles, and here are two, a Fuller 
cradle and a Winslow cradle; the latter 
rocked Peregrine White, the first English 
child born within the limits of New Eng: 
land. He was born on the Mayflower ‘in 
Cape Cod harbor on November 20th, 1620, 
After his father’s death, his mother, Susan- 
nah White, widow, married Governor Edward 
Winslow, widower, and this was the first 
marriage in New England. Here is the 
lady Susannah White’s cabinet and her 
slipper and cape. Here is a pocket-book 
of Thomas Clarke’s; a piece of a mulberry- 
tree planted by Cardinal Wolsey in Scrooby, 
England, the seat of the Pilgrim Church 
before the Pilgrims left their native land; 
a purse wrought by Penelope Pelham on 
the voyage over—Penelope married Goy- 
ernor Josiah Winslow ; a sampler worked by 
Lora Standish, daughter of Captain Miles 
Standish ; a pewter platter and iron dinner- 
pot of Miles Standish, and his sword of 
ancient Persian manufacture. 

A glass case contains precious manuscripts 
and small relics. Here is “ Mourt’s Rela- 
tions,” the first book written in this country; 
a John Eliot Indian Bible of 1635; a gun- 
barrel, the weapon that shot and killed 
King Philip. Here is the original manu- 
script of Mrs. Hemans’s poem, “The Break- 
ing Waves Dashed High.” She says: “I 
bought two books, and, as I put them down, 
I saw the wrapper was part of an address 
at an anniversary at Plymouth. I read and 
re-read the Story, and sat down and wrote 
the poem and senfjit to Mr. Campbell, editor 
of a new monthly magazine in London, 
where it was publishéd+ The best thing 
about it was its truth.” 

These are but a few of the treasures in 
Pilgrim Hall. In one month, four thousand 
visitors recorded their names in the clerk’s 
book. 

Plymouth is several hours distant from 
Boston by rail, and in summer there are 
cheap excursions when the town is thronged 
with strangers. 

Our old New England towns are now 
celebrating their anniversaries and acquiring 
the dignity of having lived two hundred 
and fifty years, and, if we need stimulus 
to help us accomplish hard labors, we can 
scarcely do better than read the story of the 
settlement of Plymouth. 
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HE Rev. Cleyburn 
McBrayer was pastor 
of a small church whose 
congregation was made 
up from among the poorer 
class of the place, and this, 
together with a consider- 
able church debt, caused 
his salary to be a meagre one. 
From choice, this minister had 
added to his list of the needy many 
of the poor outside his flock, whose 
wants did not stop with material 
ones, so that the gloomier side of life was a 
much more familiar picture to him than its 
brighter side, in the sunshine of- which he 
seldom basked. 
He was a man of generous impulse and 
deep feeling, and, having once beheld the 


want and misery that could be found on_ 


every hand, his strict sense of duty, not only 
devolving on the especial profession of his 
calling, but the positive obligation of one 
fellow-man toward another in distress, held 
him in abeyance to the stern dictates of his 
conscience, ever alive to aiding the weaker 
and oppressed. 

His small salary was scarcely sufficient to 
support the widowed mother and invalid 
sister who lived with him in a modest cot- 
tage on a quiet street far from the fashion- 
able portion of the town, while the numerous 
and distressing appeals that were made to 
his sensitive nature, in his close relations to 
poverty, reduced this small sum yet further, 
and often exhausted it. 

One morning in early spring, the Rev. 
McBrayer was returning home after a visit 
to a house of mourning in the suburbs of the 
town. The rain poured. down with a steady 
persistency, and the dripping umbrella he 
carried failed to keep off the dampness 
that was beginning to penetrate his cloth- 
ing. 

A sudden cold wet sensation in one foot 
caused him to stop when a drier spot was 
reached, and, balancing himself on one leg 
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after the manner of an esthetic stork, he 
gravely examined the booted member. 

“Just as I feared,” he said, with a little 
sigh. “The sole is wearing out and will 
have to be patched. I wish I could manage 
in some way to save these temporal soles 
a little more, while I am looking after and 
caring for the spiritual ones,” he added, with 
a faint smile, as he walked on. 

Although faultlessly neat in every partic- 
ular of wearing apparel, the shiny and glossy 
portions of the Rev. McBrayer’s broadcloth 
gave unmistakable evidence of its age and 
long service. 

There is sometimes a certain 


of poverty, which is mo epathetic tain = 
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abject squalor. 


The reverend gent at sys Way By ions 
were presently disturpe A hiv al 
clack” of hoofs closd pend him, and, 
glancing back, he saw a nd, phaetrre 
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coming at a brisk pace d a fre Heeet ibres 


The , vehicle passed him, 


pony was suddenly reined in ad oa 
to a stand, while a figure well muffled in a 
waterproof abruptly looked out from the 
curtained side of the phaeton. 


“T beg your pardon,” said a kindly voice, 
“but is not this the Rev. Mr. McBrayer ?” 

“Tt is,” answered the gentleman addressed. 

“You have quite a long walk before you, 
and certainly a disagreeable one,” the voice 
continued, “‘Oblige me by accepting a seat 
in my phaeton for the rest of the way.” 

“You are most thoughtful,” responded the 
owner of the umbrella, looking first at its 
dripping points, then at his wet and muddy 
feet. ‘I think, however, I'am about as wet 
and uncomfortable as I can well become, 
and, should I accept your kind offer, the 
chances are that I wouid place you in a 
similar predicament.” 

“Let me insist on your acceptance; you 
will in no wise incommode me,” replied the 
voice, in a tone that implied it was little 
used to contradiction; and, with a thought 
of his yet distant objective point and a 
deprecatory glance at his soiled boots, the 
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Rev. McBrayer, without further words, furled 
his dripping umbrella and meekly took the 
proffered seat. 

“Tam Miss Ault,” said the owner of the 
vehicle, as she started the pony into his 
usual brisk trot. 

“Ah, indeed!” responded her companion, 
with an interested look dawning on his face, 
and which gave evidence that the name was 
not an unknown one to him. “Iam glad 
to know you. You take much interest in 
the sick and needy, I have heard.” 

“Not so much as I might do, I fear,” she 
answered. “I think I shall yet have to 
come to you to learn how to be thoroughly 
useful, for your name is an honored and 
beloved one almost everywhere I go among 
the poor and afflicted. I wonder that I have 
not met you before this, while on some of 
your errands of mercy. Have you many on 
your visiting-list out this way?” 

“ Quite a number,” he answered. “I have 
just been to see a bereaved family who have 
lost.their one ewe lamb. They are greatly 
distressed. I feel for them.” 

“What is the name?” inquired Miss Ault. 

“Sandison; they live in a small frame 

house just beyond the bridge. The man is a 
stone-mason, I think.” 
_ “Will you hold the reins a moment while 
I jot down the name?” asked Miss Ault. 
“T don’t think I know them. Sandison— 
small frame house just beyond bridge, I 
think you said. Which side—right or left 
as you go? Right—thank you; a few 
flowers may be acceptable for the baby’s 
coffin to-morrow. I will either take or send 
them. Do you preach the sermon?” she 
asked, after a short pause. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“And do you intend walking?” she 
inquired. 

“Certainly,” he answered. “I have no 
other means of getting there. I think the 
walk will not be as disagreeable a one as it 
has proved to-day,” he added, cheerfully. 

“Tt will be very muddy,” she asserted. 
“Now that we have come to know one 
another—I should have hunted you up long 
ago: itis only another of my grievous omis- 
sions of duty—I hope you will permit me to 
be of some assistance in your various kind 
offices. To-morrow I shall send a boy with 
the phaeton, and you will confer a favor on 
me by using it. Do we turn down this 
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street? Very well; please be so kind as to 
direct me,” interposed Miss Ault, as the 
Rey. McBrayer began a mild expostulation 
concerning her kind offer. 

“ Everything in perfect order and as neat 
as a new pin,” was Miss Ault’s mental com- 
ment, as she stopped the pony before the 
minister’s humble home, then she said 
aloud: 

“You have been wise in selecting a tasteful 
and thrifty wife, I judge, from the cosy 
appearance of things.” 

“Perhaps I have been remiss in not having 
selected any at all, thus far,” he answered, 
smilingly. “My mother is the thrifty house- 
wife whose orderliness you have been good 
enough to approve. She and an invalid 
sister, who is a great and almost constant 
sufferer, compose my small household.” 

“T will send the phaeton at ten promptly,” 
said Miss Ault, giving a parting nod to the 
minister, “and,” she called out, looking 
back, “ please tell your sister that someday 
in the near future I shall come to see her.” 

“Who has been so kind as to bring you 
home through the rain?” asked the mother, 
with a smile of welcome, when he entered. 
“T was growing a little anxious, knowing 
how far it was, and with the rain coming 
down so steadily. Did you get much wet?” 

“ Not to amount to anything,” he answered, 
cheerily, “and now guess who brought me 
back. Try your powers, Mollie; you are 
good at guessing,” he added, playfully, going 
to where his sister sat in a large easy-chair 
by the window. 

“T have no idea,” she said, looking up 
affectionately into his refined face as he bent 
over and kissed her. “It was a dear little 
pony, though. Whose was it?” } 

“You would never guess,” he atiswered, 
gently. “Never no more, as the children 
say. It was Miss Ault’s phaeton, and Miss 
Ault herself who brought me to the gate.” 

“Miss Ault? The queer Miss Ault?” 
asked the sick girl, with a faint flush of 
excitement creeping into her face. 

“The good Miss Ault,” he corrected. 
“She has a warm and generous heart.” 

“ But they call her very queer, you know, 
and tell strange things concerning her,” con- 
tinued his sister. “I have heard it said that 
she lives in her large and beautiful house 
almost alone, and entertains no company 
except now and then she fills the beautiful 
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grounds with a host of poor children, whom 
she feasts to their hearts’ content and sends 
each away with a happy heart and some 
useful present—a coat, hat, shoes, shawl, 
whatever they most need in the way of 
clothing.” 

“She had old Mr. Matherson buried at 
her own expense, too,” added the mother. 
“He had such a dread of a pauper’s burial 
that she soothed his last moments with the 
promise that he should be decently put 
away, and she faithfully kept her word. 
She may be a little queer, but she certainly 
does a great many kind things.” 

“T think I should like to know her,” said 
the invalid. 

“Well, that pleasure is in the near 
future,’ her brother answered. ‘She said 
that she was coming some day soon to see 
you.” 

“To see me?” echoed the sick girl. “ Did 
she really say that? How gvod of her! 
Tell me more about her. What sort of 
looking person is she’ 

“Indeed, I scarcely know,” answered the 
brother, smilingly. “I have only a confused 
impression of waterproof, veil, a general 
dampness, muddy boots, a dripping umbrella, 
and a kindly voice. I think, though, she 
has a very sweet gentle face.” 

As the Rev. McBrayer’s sister had said, 
there were many strange rumors concern- 
ing Miss Ault and her eccentricities; for, 
although the fewest number of pedple—save 
those of the poorer class—knew her, except 
by sight, her name and a few circumstances 
of her history were familiar to almost every- 
one. 

Years ago, so wént the story, she was 
a noted' belle, courted by many, for she was 
rich and highly accomplished. In the midst 
of her gay life, some great grief had sud- 
denly come to her, causing her to withdraw 
from society and live in strict seclusion ever 
after. 

What that grief had been, no one seemed 
to know, although there were many conflict- 
ing rumors, none of them perhaps authentic, 
but the gist of them centred on some 
unhappy affair of the heart. 

Since that time, Miss Ault had seldom 
crossed a threshold unless poverty or sorrow 
or sickness lay upon the other side, and into 
these habitations she came with comfort and 
solace and cheer like a ministering angel. 
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She did not forget her promise of the 
phaeton and the flowers, nor the visit to the 
sick girl, whom she went to see a short time 
after; and, on her departure, the invalid’s 
room was filled with fragrance and bloom, 
so generous had Miss Ault been with her 
cut and growing flowers. 

From the hour of the Rev. Mr. McBrayer’s 
acquaintance with Miss Ault, his propitious 
star seemed in the ascendant. 

She consulted with him frequently on 
various humane projects, and with his aid 
still further enlarged her sphere of useful- 
ness. 

At his suggestion, a small library was 
fitted up and donated to the city hospital, 
for the benefit of convalescents, while many 
other philanthropic deeds or a like nature 
found their origin either in Miss Ault’s kind 
heart or in that of her willing agent. 

The Rev. Mr. McBrayer’s salary was 
shortly increased, and a horse and phaeton 
donated by some unknown friend; and 
although the minister, with tears of gratitude 
in his eyes, attempted to thank Miss Ault 
for that which he felt certain was alone due 
her generosity, she persistently refused to 
discuss the matter, and at once turned the 
conversation to other topics. 

The invalid sister also shared in the gen- 
eral good fortune attendant upon Miss Ault’s 
kindness of heart. Books and flowers were 
constantly finding their way. to the sick girl’s 
presence, and, on discovering that the invalid 
possessed considerable artistic ability with 
the needle, she had her instructed in the 
popular methods of embroidery until she 
was able to execute orders which yielded her 
a small income, besides affording a pleasant 
occupation and relieving her of much of the 
tedium of lonely unemployed hours. 

Not contented with this, Miss Ault had 
gone even further in her goodness of heart. 
She had consulted an eminent physician 
regarding the sick girl, and would have 
urged a thorough treatment at her own 
expense until relief was gained, had he not, 
after a careful examination, pronounced the 
disease.to be beyond his skill. The poor 
girl was doomed to be an invalid for life, and 
Miss Ault was thus compelled to give up her 
plans of benevolence in this direction. 

As soon as the spring was sufficiently 
advanced to render an outdoor féte pleasant, 
Miss Ault, with the minister’s assistance, 
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gathered all the poor and friendless little 
ones she could discover in the by-ways of her 
self-appointed territory, and gave them a day 
of supreme enjoyment amid the bloom and 
fragrance of her ample grounds. 

It was an unusual and almost an incon- 
gruous sight, this lot of ragged and some- 
times not overly clean little gamins rolling 
and tumbling on the fresh sweet grass or 
running up and down the broad avenues 
under the overarching trees, like so many 
untamed deer, but with the brightest and 
happiest faces imaginable, which even an 
occasional coating of dust and dirt could not 
obscure or dim. 

Miss Ault sent her own phaeton and had 
the sick girl brought there too, where a 
large easy-chair, placed in the warm sun- 
shine, awaited her. 

It was all so delightfully different from 
the long monotony of the invalid’s afflicted 
life, that it seemed as if another and lovelier 
world had been opened to her admiring 
vision ; and later, when Miss Ault came and 
sat beside her, while the Rev. Mr. McBrayer 
saw that each of the hungry children was 
waited on at the long table spread under the 
trees, the young girl took her kind friend’s 
hand in her own, and, with tears of gratitude 
in her gentle eyes, thanked her again and 
again for the unclouded happiness of such a 
perfect day. 

“To one in health, it is hard to realize the 
weary monotony of an invalid’s life or to 
appreciate fully the sweet patience that 
endures it without murmuring,” said Miss 
Ault, as she leaned toward her frail com- 
panion and affectionately kissed her. 

“Ah, perfect health—what a priceless boon 
it must be!” exclaimed the young girl, 
fervently. “And yet,” she added, with a 
grateful look, “one is almost reconciled to a 
life of suffering, in discovering how good 
and noble some souls may be.’ 

“And then, sickness is only for this life,” 
said Miss Ault, softly. ‘“ ‘There shall be no 
sorrow there.’ Oh, how thankful we should 
be that an aching heart can go no further!” 

The young girl looked up at her com- 
panion, but Miss Ault no longer heeded her 
surroundings. Her eyes were fixed on the 
fair blue sky beyond, while her face wore 
that far-off expression, as of one who recalls 
the hallowed past. 

Intuitively the invalid knew that the sor- 
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row of that long ago had not died out within 
the bosom of her generous friend. 

Upon returning with the phaeton, after 
taking his sister home before the cool of the 
evening, Mr. McBrayer found Miss Ault 
seated in one of the garden-chairs and 
quite deserted by the noisy throng he had 
left there. 

On her kindly wrinkled face there was 
such a peaceful contented expression, as she 
looked abstractedly across the silent and 
deserted grounds, with her white hands 
folded in her lap, that he involuntarily 
exclaimed : 

“Truly it is more blessed to give than to 
receive !” 

She smiled faintly at his words, and 
motioned him to a seat near by. 

“T hope I have given the little folks some 
pleasure to-day,” she said, simply. “It does 
me good to see them enjoy themselves so 
heartily.” 

“And you look the happier for it,” he 
answered, frankly. ‘Their pleasure has left 
its joy impressed upon your own face.” 

“And it was all accomplished at so trivial 
a cost,” she continued. ‘ Happiness is not 
necessarily an expensive thing. Just think 
of the number of glad little souls that were 
here to-day, and yet the entire sum expended 
on them has often been far exceeded by the 
cost of one of my ball-dresses.” 

“JT was wondering only the other day, my 
dear Miss Ault, if it would not prove bene- 
ficial to you to mingle more frequently with 
persons of your own station, and to go into 
the society that you are so fitted to grace. 
It seems a pity that so noble a woman 
should be lost to it. Pardon me!’ he added, 
hastily, noting the pained expression that 
flitted across her face, “if my words are 
unpleasant or seem injudicious; I had only 
your welfare at heart in thus speaking.” 

“T once let society interpose between me 
and my duty,” she said, speaking slowly and 
reflectively, “and the penalty was a fearful 
one. Do you know the history of my 
heart?” she asked, turning her penetrating 
gaze full upon him. 

“No,” he answered, hesitatingly ; “I have 
heard there was some sad misfortune con- 
nected with your withdrawal from the world, 
but I do not know its nature.” 

“T think I will tell you,” she said, sud- 
denly, after a little space of silence. 
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“Tf it causes you unhappy memories, do 
not awaken them for me,” he said, gently. 

“Tt does not matter now,” she answered. 
“Tt happened so long ago, almost forty years, 
and that seems very far to look back into 
one’s life. I do not know why it is, but this 
evening the memory of that past returns so 
clearly and distinctly, it appears as if the 
intervening years had been swept out of 
existence. 

“T was a young girl then, and, with my 
youth and gayety, together with the pros- 
pective wealth that I would inherit from my 
father, it is little wonder that I was courted 
and flattered and spoiled by the brilliant 
society that welcomed me with open arms. 

“My father was fondly indulgent, but he 
was a thorough business-man, and had set 
his heart on my forming a splendid alliance 
among his wealthy compeers; so that doubt- 
less the blow was a very severe one to his 
hopes and aspirations when he discovered 
that I had allowed my heart to be won by a 
struggling young artist, whose genius had 
first brought him under my notice, and whose 
fine qualities of mind and heart had after- 
ward won my esteem and love. 

“When my father learned of the choice 
my heart had made, he gave way to a most 
violent fit of passion and commanded me to 
cast off my lover at once and forever, 
threatening to disinherit me should I refuse. 

“He learned, however, that I possessed 
something of his determination of character, 
for I would not comply with his commands; 
although to pacify him somewhat and to 
calm his anger, which I greatly feared might 
result in an apoplectic stroke, against which 
he had been cautioned, I agreed to spend a 
year abroad in travel, and during that time 
to hold no correspondence with my artist 
lover. 

“T well knew that my heart would remain 
as loyal and true at the end of the year as it 
then was, and I did not fear the result of this 
slight test. 

“Before my departure, I managed to 
obtain a brief interview with my lover, in 
which I told him of my promise, but assured 
him that my love would remain unchanged 
during this enforced separation. 

“He refused absolutely to entertain the 
proposition for a moment, and urged an 
elopement with such passionate entreaty that 
my resolution was almost shaken; but the 
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thought of my father’s condition renewed 
my weakening courage, and I firmly resisted 
my lover’s pleadings, whereupon he too 
reproached me in bitter terms, saying that 
the fear of being disinherited, rather than 
any apprehension on my father’s account, 
prompted my actions, 

“ Despite my protestations of fidelity and 
unswerving love, he left me in anger, while 
my heart was almost crushed with this 
added sorrow. 

“T believed, however, that when cooler 
moments came he would recognize the injus- 
tice of his words and seek to retract them; 
but the weary year passed slowly away, and 
no word or message came. 

“On my return, I learned that he had 
gone away—where, I did not hear. Then 
pride came to my aid, and I determined that, 
though my heart should break, I would give 
no sign. . 

“My father died in a short while after 
I came back, and on his death-bed he called 
me to him, and, learning that my heart was 
still unchanged and true to its first love, he 
humbly confessed that he had sent for the 
young man soon after my departure, and 
had succeeded in convincing him that I had 
been bought to give him up, and my con- 
sent readily obtained to go abroad. 

“*T thought I was acting for the best, my 
daughter, and that you had mistaken for 
love a girlish whim that would soon be out- 
lived and forgotten in a suitable union 
with one of equal position and wealth. For- 
give me!’ 

“At such an hour, with the dark pinions 
of the death-angel overshadowing him, I 
could not withhold the forgiveness he craved, 
though my life had been blighted through 
him. 

“During the period of mourning which 
succeeded my father’s death, I cherished one 
constant wish that my lover would come 
back to me; but the months crept by, and 
no tidings of him reached my waiting heart. 

“Then I gladly welcomed society again, as 
bringing a brief cessation from unhappy 
thought, and plunged into its whirl as one 
who seeks to drown corroding care in the 
maelstrom of excess, caring little but for the 
stimulus of excitement, and believing that 
my own peculiar sorrow was like no other. 

“On the eve of the most brilliant ball of 
the season, as I sat in my room giving some 
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final directions to the dressmaker who was 
putting the finishing touches to my beautiful 
costume, a crumpled and illiterate note was 
brought me, asking me to visit a house on 
Water Street, and see a sick man who was 
poor and needy. 

“At any other time, I should probably 
have gone, or at least have sent a servant 
tu inquire about the needs of the person, 
as I rarely ever refused charitable appeals, 
although they were of frequent occurrence ; 
but my lovely dress was almost completed, 
and I was anxious to have it fitted, therefore 
I sent word that I would come the next 
morning, as it was not convenient to do so 
then. 

“The incident quite passed out of my 
mind until I was on the point of starting 
to the ball, when it was recalled by a sealed 
letter being brought me, accompanied by a 
verbal message asking if I would not come 
that night. 

“The letter was in such a soiled envelope 
that I did not care to take it with my deli- 
cate white gloves, so I directed my maid to 
lay it aside until I should return. 

“JT glanced around for my purse, intend- 
ing to send a small sum of money, in case 
the need should be urgent; but, in the con- 
fusion of dressing, it had been misplaced. 
I sent back word that I was engaged that 
evening, but would certainly come in the 
morning, as I had at first promised. 

“The persistency of these low people 
vexed me at such an inopportune time, for 
I was in no wise responsible for their pov- 
erty or needs. 

“Late in the morning of the next day— 
in fact, almost at noon—I recalled my prom- 
ise, and had my maid look for the letter; 
but it too had been mislaid, and was not to 
be found. 

““T knew the place, however, for I had 
visited a sick girl there some months before ; 
and, ordering the carriage, I drove down to 
Water Street. 

“My conscience reproached me when on 
inquiry I learned that the man who sent for 
me had died during the night. 

“*Be you the lady he was so anxious to 
see, miss?’ asked the slovenly but kind- 
hearted woman who came to the carriage 
door. 

“When I answered her that I was, she 
continued : 
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“ «Well, I never did see a person so set on 
a thing as he was to see you, miss. He kept 
his eyes fixed on the door with a kind o’ 
wistful look till almost the very last, an’ 
would ask over and over again if nobody 
had come. It fairly made me miserable 
a-hearin’ him.’ 

“<¢Tf I had only realized that death was so 
near!’ I said, with genuine reproach for my 
neglect. ‘I did not think but that to-day 
would answer just as well.’ 

““He was that weak an’ faint, miss— 
nothin’ but skin an’ bones, it seemed; an’ 
he would have a piece of writin’-paper an’ 
pencil, an’ then he writ you a letter with 
his fingers a-tremblin’ an’ the death-chill 
a-crampin’ ’em, till it was just pitiful to see 
him. I sent it right off, thinkin’ maybe that 
it might be somethin’ important as was 
a-weighin’ on his mind, or maybe he was 
somebody as you would like to see before he 
died.’ 

“And I did not even read it when it 
reached me,’ I cried, remorsefully. ‘I laid 
it aside and it was misplaced. How sorry 
I am! how very sorry! May I see him?’ I 
asked, humbly. ‘ Poor fellow! he is probably 
someone I have already befriended; and to 
think that, when he called upon me in his 
last hours, I should have failed to respond! 
How heartless I must have seemed to him! 
Do you know his name?’ I asked, pityingly. 

“¢ Indeed, an’ I can’t call his name just at 
this minute, though he told me what it was. 
Just come this way, miss,’ she continued, 
bustling on before me, as I followed her into 
the house. ‘He came down the river the 
other day, an’ was sick when he landed. He 
was that honest as to tell me he hadn’t but 
little money; but I didn’t have the heart to 
turn him away. La! miss, I never could 
turn even a hungry dog off, much less a 
human. I think he must have had a right 
pretty face once,’ she added, as she drew back 
the sheet, and I bent forward and looked at 
the wan pinched face beneath. 

“Oh, merciful God! it was my lover!” 

Miss Ault buried her face in her hands 
and was silent. 

“The blow was indeed a terrible one,” 
the Rev. Mr. McBrayer said, gently. “I 
pity you.” 

Presently she arose with a little shiver. 

“Tt is growing cold,” she said. “I am 
afraid I have stopped out too late.” 
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That night, Miss Ault was taken ill, and 
by the next evening her condition was so 
serious that she sent for the Rev. Mr. 
McBrayer, who responded in all haste is 
the summons. 

He was shocked and pained beyond 
expression to see so great a change in her; 
but she smiled sweetly when he entered the 
room, and feebly stretched out her hand to 
him. 

“Tt is sooner than I expected,” she said, 
simply. 

He clasped her hand fervently, and was 
for a moment overcome with emotion. The 
full tide of his obligations to this noble 
woman swept across his soul like a flood. 

“T hope not yet,” he answered, encour- 
agingly. 

“T have been waiting the summons many 
long years,” she said, speaking slowly and 
with difficulty, “and I am glad to lay down 
the burden of life, now that I have found 
you to carry out my unfinished work.” She 
rested a few moments, then continued: 
“This morning, I appointed you my executor. 
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For some time, J have been troubled with 
uncertainty in regard to the disposition of 
this house and grounds; but the other day 
your sister, in her gentle gratitude for a brief 
day’s pleasure, suggested the idea which I 
meant to have carried out, had not the sum- 
mons come so speedily. Now the perfecting 
of this work will fall on your shoulders. 
Pray for it and for me.” 

When the Rev. McBrayer arose from the 
bedside, there was a deep silence in the room. 

Miss Ault had passed quietly out of the 
lonely life she had so patiently led through 
all these long years, since that morning she 
had gazed on the pallid face in the squalid 
house on Water Street; but the calm peace- 
ful expression which remained on her own 
told of the perfect rest into which she 
had entered. 

The prayer was answered; for to-day the 
homeless, the afflicted, and the orphaned 
find comfort and rest under the broad 
sheltering wings of the Home which the 
queer Miss Ault gave to the triendless many 
years ago. 


SECRET. 


BY EMERINE STRATTON REES. 


SHOULD you ask me of my sorrow, 
Of a grief I may not utter, 

That I will not even mention 

To my nearest and my dearest, 
Who would deem it but a trifle, 

Or would look with eyes of pity 
Mingled with commiseration, 

And their foolish repetition, 
Saying softly, lest I heard them, 
Heard the words unkind repeated, 
As they say: “How old she’s growing!” 


If you asked, dear, and would promise 
Never to reveal the secret, 

Never, till I give you license, 

Till I give you leave and license, 
Never, though the skies might fall, 


This my answer; this I’d tell you— 
How one day, one sweet June morning, 
Suddenly a vision startling, 
Strange and startling, met my eyes. 
Whence it came, indeed I know not; 
But with me it will remain, 

Aye, forever and a day. 


Not like storms that come with heralds 
Of dark clouds or thunder’s roar, 

Did this sorrow give me warning, 

Give a sign of its approaching; 

But like kiss of timid lover 

First imprinted on her lips— 

Soft, so none might guess the secret 
Hidden in his boyish heart— 

So this grief came o’er me stealing, 
And I knew not whence it came. 


I remembered then a legend— 

One it was of ancient telling— 
That whoever plucks this sorrow, 
Strives to free him from its clutches, 
Tries to blot it from remembrance, 
Finds that it is manifolded 

And returns upon his head. 

‘There, like bird of evil omen, 

Will it sit and croak of age. 


Ah, you promise, promise truly, 
And you mean it, every word? 
Well, it’s here above my forehead, 
And it is—my first gray hair! 
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BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF “A NYMPH OF THE WEST.” “A RANCHMAN’S STORIES,” 
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N 1886, San Angelo 
was the “hurrah 
town” of the Gulf, 

Colorado & Santa Fé 
™ Railroad. The now rising 

- / -settlement of Ballinger was only 

’ a possibility, and Paint Rock the 

most prosperous community west 

of the Colorado. 

The line ef progress crept westward by 
slow degrees, and for an interval all com- 
munication between San Angelo and the 
outlying country was made by stage. Drivers 
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rode armed to the teeth, and a first-class" 


coach was an arsenal. For the most part, 
the mails and express packages were carried 
by daylight; but, as business grew and 
treasure accumulated, a night stage was put 
on to meet the emergencies of the period. 
It was this night stage that ran the gauntlet 
of the dreaded road-agents, carried crowds 
of blue-shirted and terror-stricken passengers, 
and more than once brought them to their 
journey’s end wiser in experience, but poorer 
in pocket. For Ballinger Joe, the most 
famous and desperate of frontier Paul Clif- 
fords, was known to be in the vicinity. A 
small man, wiry, cool, and determined, was 
Ballinger Joe. None could be more cold- 
blooded and none more scrupulously polite. 
He robbed his customers with something of 
the polish and courtesy of a Chesterfield, and 
his uniform etiquette to the fair sex was a 
matter of history. 

“Here are twenty dollars apiece, ladies, 
for pin-money and traveling expenses. Ez 
the weather’s right peart this morning, I’ll 
build a leetle fire alongside the road here; 
and, Jedge Kent, I’ll trouble ye to git out 
o’ the coach them thar cushings, so thet the 
ladies kin be someways comfortable while 
I’m goin’ through the rest of ye.” 

(82) 


This had been his opening salute when 
robbing an unusually heavy stage-load unop- 
posed and single-handed. His gross receipts 
on the occasion were five thousand in bank- 
notes and coin. It is needless to add that 
Judge Kent produced the cushions. There 
was an easy and convincing delivery about 
Ballinger Joe’s utterances which impressed 
the auditor, especially as his rhetoric was 
invariably emphasized by the display of a 
brace of cocked revolvers, 

On the evening of January 10th, a cold 
blinding snow-storm had struck the town of 
San Angelo, whitening mesquites and live- 
oaks in the prairie suburbs, coating bush and 
grass-blade with transparent mail, and trans- 
forming the very garments of the wayfarer 
into a species of glassy and brittle armor. 
The sharp teeth of the blizzard were so 
many javelins in the face of a small nervous- 
looking man, who uttered many a suppressed 
ejaculation that was certainly not found in 
the Prayer-book, as he fought his way 
onward. Howbeit, he reached the “ Blue 
Front” saloon, after a brisk but uncomfort- 
able walk through the narrow streets of the 
town, and, tearing open the swinging door 
with a gesture of relief, vanished within. 
As he passed into the saloon, some burly 
figure cannoned' into him, The stranger 
recoiled with an oath and demanded an 
apology. The new-comer’s frozen garments 
discharged a shower of ice that rattled and 
danced upon the bare floor of the bar-room 
like fairy musketry. The smooth-shaven 
face, gray eyes, and almost clerical features 
that appertained to this snowy figure lighted 
up at this salute with a dangerous brilliancy. 
As he turned slowly on his assailant and 
barked back at him in sharp strident tones 
his stern remonstrance, one might have been 
pardoned the droll suggestion that a storm- 
bound Hotchkiss gun was unlimbering and 
going into action. 

“Stand aside, when I’m moving forward 
in the service of the Lord !” was the essence 
of the rejoinder, prefaced by an eloquence in 
profanity that heightened this general resem- 
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blance. Closing his protest with a lurid 
fusillade upon the folly of “hoisting too 
much to navigate one’s own freight,” the 
orator turned on his heel and walked up to 
the bar. 

It chanced that Mr. Ridgewood Procter, a 
frontier authority and local critic in border 
manners, was leaning idly on the deal bar of 
the Blue Front. As he was himself recover- 
ing from too frequent libations in the pur- 
suit of the goddess Chance over a poker- 
game of the night before, he was inclined to 
be captious, Accordingly he took occasion 
in the present difficulty to emulate his pre- 
decessor and address a half-drunken, half- 
moralizing, but wholly personal and insult- 
ing harangue to the occupants of the bar- 
room, pausing at intervals to allow the real 
object of his strictures to feel the full force of 
his words. 

“Tsh shtrange, boys, ish shing’lar,” said 
Mr. Procter, with his chin in his hand, and 
swinging easily around upon one elbow so as 
to include the entire bar-room in his inebri- 
ated philosophy, “ish plumb ridick’lus, what 
four fingers too much or too leetle o’ this 
here forty-rod whiskey of Jim Wily’s kin do 
in the way of makin’ a two-footed hog outer 
an ornery man. Shom fellers, like enough, 
might say it’s cussedness. I say it’s rum. 
Josh thar ain’t satisfied with stackin’ the 
cards and loadin’ the dice agin me the last 
fortnight. He can’t go home quiet and 
peace’ble. Nosh shir! He owns the earth, 
and he must hev the hull bar, and so”— 
the speaker paused and indulged in a 
drunken laugh at his own wit—“ he lays low, 
and he fetches a stranger—and 4 parson at 
thet !” 

This sally raised a laugh in the dimly 
lighted room. Mr. Joshua Myers, gambler, 
who was about to pass out into the open 
street, turned with a glare in his red eyes 
and a sinister look on his flushed face at this 
open criticism of his methods. 

“ How’s thet?” he growled, striding up to 
the facetious drunkard. “ Wot’s thet yer 
givin’ me, Ridge Procter? Do you mean to 
tell me I hedge my chips, and thet my game 
is crooked? I'll teach ye to drop thet biz- 
ness, ye contemptible—” 

With aspring and something that glittered 
like silver in the bar-room lamp, he was 
upon Ridge, and in an instant had thrown 
him against the bar, and, with his head and 
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neck forced backward over the edge of it, 
was holding him helpless in his gripe. 

The stranger, who, notwithstanding his 
clerical suggestion and his recent animad- 
versions upon the sin of over-indulgence, 
had helped himself bountifully from a full 
bottle, was in the act of drinking a glass of 
raw spirit and listening approvingly to Mr. 
Procter’s discourse, when this fracas occurred. 
He paused and set down his tumbler. Put- 
ting one hand beneath his clerical coat-tails 
and producing a self-cocking revolver, he 
leveled it upon Mr. Myers. } 

“T’ll trouble ye to put up thet knife, my 
Christian friend,” he remarked, with singu- 
lar business-like decision. “ Yer friend thar 
hez struck it; I am a parson, but thet won’t 
prevent me from shootin’ ye jest the same, 
ef ye don’t see fit to let him up.” 

There was a dead silence throughout the 
room at this grim pleasantry. Mr. Myers 
released his victim and replaced his hunting- 
knife in the sheath which was hid in his 
waistband. There was a rush, a stamping 
of many feet and thronging of frenzied 
faces, and the gambler and his assailant were 
the centre of an excited circle. A large man 
detached himself from its inner ring and 
advanced with a swagger to Mr. Myers’s 
side. 

““T reckon I’m in this!” he remarked, with 
exaggerated ferocity of port and extrava- 
gance of manner, facing the stranger boldly. 
He drew a six-shooter and cocked it osten- 
tatiously. “Josh and me’s pards, and I’m 
right here to say thet anyone who teches 
Josh teches me. We ain't run no monte 
game for three years together without 
standin’ by the board and givin’ bluff fur 
bluff.” 

The situation was growing interesting. 
Mr. Myers and his partner of the green cloth 
were both armed and dangerous. The 
stranger stood his ground. 

“T don’t want no foolishness,” he said, 
quietly, in a tone of gentle remonstrance, as 
if temporizing and permitting a languid 
calm to settle over his former hellicose atti- 
tude. Then, with a quick spring, he threw 
out his left hand toward his second adver- 
sary, and at the same instant snapped his own 
pistol upon Myers. ; 

- The weapon exploded full in the gambler’s 
face. The bullet literally ploughed its way 
through the poor wretch’s forehead. All 
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present saw the spouting ghastly wound, as 
he stood tottering amid the smoke and 
crashing echoes; then he sank in a lifeless 
heap upon the floor. 

You might have heard a pin drop in the 
bar-room. The awe-struck crowd shrank 
back before the direful catastrophe. All at 
once, the rough men realized an odd thing: 
as the stranger threw out his left hand, his 
other assailant had pulled his revolver’s 
trigger, and the falling hammer had caught 
the middle finger of the parson’s hand. It 
was an accident almost miraculous and only 
possible in a duel at close quarters. But, 
happening as it did, its effect was inevi- 
table: the pistol was temporarily useless, and 
the second assailant stood virtually disarmed. 

With a fierce bark of joy, the clerical 
gentleman brought his smoking revolver 
instantly to bear on his other foe. 

“Hands up and drop everything!” shouted 
the clergyman. The other obeyed and begged 
for his life. ior a few seconds, this nonde- 
script parson kept him covered with his 
weapon, apparently enjoying the music of 
his entreaties. At length, he lowered his 
arm. “Keep a civil tongue in your head 
after this, my friend,’ he remarked, men- 
acingly, as he released his adversary. “The 
servant of the Lord shall not perish in the 
snare of the ungodly,” he added impress- 
ively to his audience, as he carefully wiped 
his revolver and returned it to its holster. 
He returned to his unfinished liquor and 
tossed it off at a draught. 

A subdued awe reigned throughout the 
low-ceiled room. Perched upon chairs and 
tables and other coigns of vantage, the 
spectators surveyed this extravagant type of 
the frontier clergyman not without a certain 
admiration. To rout successfully and put 
hors de combat two of the most notorious 
of frontier desperadoes, and in this sum- 
mary fashion, argued a character they were 
bound to respect. The additional fact that 
this was the work of a stranger threw a 
poetic glamor about the achievement that 
savored of knight-errantry. 

At length, Ridge Procter, who was mounted 
upon the deal bar, whither he had fled to 
escape the destructive rain of cold lead 
which had made the saloon a dangerous 
locality, leaned forward and extended a large 
hand, coated with a subsoil of real-estate, 
and gravely shook his deliverer’s hand. 
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“YT reckon I’m your property after 
to-night,” he said, slowly. “ Will you repeat 
that dose of your’n—and everybody else— 
on me?” 

The clergyman did not comply. Howhbeit, 
his reluctance was overlooked in the cheerfu] 
alacrity with which the waiting audience 
forsook their various perches and grouped 
themselves about this grateful frontier phil- 
anthropist. 

Meanwhile the dead man’s body, prone in 
the sight of all, stained the bare floor with 
ghastly streaks of crimson. Someone com- 
passionately threw a sou’wester over it. 

The glasses were charged and raised, when 
their clerical guest raised a deprecatory 
finger in token that he wished to be heard. 
He stepped forward until he stood above the 
shrouded figure of his late foe. 

“Before you drink Ridge Procter’s health, 
my Christian bretheren,” he began, “I want 
to say a word to ye. My name is Binks, 
Down in the southern country whar I com- 
monly sojourn, I’m known from east to west 
ez honest Parson Binks.” He paused and 
eyed his audience solemnly. “And I am 
lookin’ fur a church, young men and fellow- 
sinners,” said the recent homicide, “ where 
I, kin jest natchally labor in the Lord’s 
vineyard in spirit and in truth.” He 
paused again impressively. ‘What I done 
to-night,” he resumed, dropping his voice to 
a hoarse whisper, “I done fair, and all of ye 
seen me do it. But now I want to setile 
among ye and lead a hard-workin’ active 
Christian preacher’s life—and whatsoever 
my hand findeth to do, to do it with all my 
might. Under the circumstances, Ridge, I 
reckon I don’t want any more in mine 
to-night.” 

This edifying homily, delivered in a frank, 
emphatic, and earnest fashion, was listened 
to with a respectful gravity that was indeed 
flattering. The apparent inconsistency of 
the speaker’s temperance attitude, in view of 
his former indulgence, was cheerfully ignored 
in the hearty appreciation with which the 
rest of the gathering swallowed their liquor. 
Mr. Ridgewood Procter, who was regarded 
as both an oracle and an authority in San 
Angelo, was about to open his mouth in sup- 
port of the recent position of his benefactor, 
when a singular sound was heard without. 
It was a rhythmic sound, familiar and yet 
vague and muffled. The motley assemblage 
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held their breath. Only one spoke; it was 
the stranger preacher. With an exclamation 
of solicitude, he flew to the door and flung 
it wide open. The sound came now more 
clearly and increased in sharpness. The 
men flocked to the door. Nearer, nearer it 
came until the eager listeners readily recog- 
nized the hoof-beats of a horse coming 
toward the Blue Front with the speed of the 
wind. Suddenly, dripping wet but fully 
bridled and saddled, the frantic animal 
dashed up to the doorstone of the saloon, 
and, with a wild whinny of welcome, thrust 
his damp muzzle and foam-flecked head full 
in the preacher’s breast. The rough men 
were loudly vociferous in their admiration. 

Parson Binks returned with warmth the 
caresses of the faithful animal. 

“T reckon the General slipped his halter,” 
he said, quietly, to the nearest. 

The men said nothing, being absorbed in 
a frontiersman’s appreciation of the graceful 
creature’s “points.” But Ridge Procter, 
who loved a good horse and had pushed his 
way to the parson’s side during the recent 
diversion, voiced his sentiments briefly. 

“Wot’s thet ye call him, pardner?” he 
inquired, pointing a critical finger at the 
broad breast, full eye, small head, and flaring 
nostrils of the superb animal. “Gineral, 
hey? Wal, Gineral, you’re the fust mahog- 
any bay with black points I ever cottoned to 
yet. I'll lay odds yer a racer and Morgan to 
boot !” 

He still held his emptied tumbler in his 
hand, and he now dashed the heel-taps of 
his liquor in the animal’s face. 

“T looks at you, Gineral, and admires 
you,” he said, “and I christens you accord- 
ing.” He turned and confided a knowing 
wink to the crowd, which in his semi-intox- 
icated condition convulsed his auditors. 
“And wot’s more,” he concluded, “I gives 
out thet, ef ever the parson puts you on the 
market, ’ll own you, Gineral, ef I hev to 
pawn my Mexican saddle and my silver 
spurs.” 

The cheer with which this horseman’s 
estimate was received testified that his 
audience was with him. 


it. 
WHEN it was understood that Parson 
Binks had really come to stay, there was 
some difference of opinion touching his 
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general usefulness in San Angelo. The 
citizens were divided on the question in 
opposing factions. One party deprecated 
the advent of a minister, urging that certain 
of the inhabitants were ignorant of the fact 
that they had souls to save, and that it 
would be an act of unwarrantable cruelty 
to awaken them to the solicitude which 
a knowledge of this elusive fact might 
entail. 

“You go in that,” said Lampasas Jake to 
Mr. Procter, who, as usual, was the centre of 
an idle group outside the Blue Front, “you 
go in thar and allow thet we don’t want 
no missionary nor Gospel-sharp from the 
southern country to kem here and worrit us. 
Ever sence Dr. Stetheyscope told me thet 
my heart was a force-pump, and my kidneys 
a sieve, and my liver a sugar-factory, I’ve 
been thet mixed on my inside thet my organs 
hev quit work and gone on strike. I hardly 
dare draw a long breath, and ain’t hed a 
well day sence. Who knows, ef Binks gits 
to argifyin’ among us on spiritooal matters,” 
continued the speaker, in an awed voice, 
“but what every mother’s son of us’ll jest 
natchally be took with immoral dyspepsy or 
some similar complaint ?” 

At this dismal presentiment, an atmos- 
phere of gloom seemed to settle upon his 
auditors. Mr. Procter, who represented the 
smailer and more sanguine portion of the 
community, responded briefly. 

“Wot’s the matter with Binks stayin’ 
here and preachin’ to suit hisself, ef he don’t 
noways interfere with bizness?” he demanded. 

“ But he does,” retorted Jim Wily. “ He’s 
like them fools at Brady City which kem 
pretty near ruinin’ me once. You know yer- 
self Binks is dead agin rum. He’s gittin’ 
up a crusade now, and doin’ wot he kin to 
quarantyne me and my faro game. Not any 
Binks in mine, my friend, not any !” 

In spite of such general opposition, the 
grateful Procter succeeded in gaining his 
point. It cost him something to do this, and 
it was even rumored that on one occasion he 
did go so far as to part with the aforesaid 
Mexican silver spurs in order to secure the 
valuable co-operation of Hides Nail, another 
arbiter of frontier opinion. For some weeks, 
while the matter was still under considera- 
tion, he entertained liberally and kept open 
house at the little cottage nestled among the 
perennial live-oaks which made his dimin- 
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utive abode known to the community as the 
“Green House.” For Ridge enjoyed the 
reputation of being uniformly generous and 
open-handed with his money. The cheerful- 
ness with which he dispensed his dollars 
when “long of the market” was only 
exceeded by the unredeeming confidence 
with which he borrowed capital when 
“ short.” 

Howbeit, when, owing to his strenuous 
efforts and eloquence in Binks’s behalf, that 
worthy was finally established in San Angelo, 
when one of the groceries had been dis- 
mantled and remodeled to perfect a church, 
when a large sombrero had been passed 
around at the first service in aid of the 
Society for Domestic Missions, when the 
vigorous rhetoric and convincing logic of 
the eccentric parson had stirred the hearts 
of his frontier audience, there was little 
regret over the result. Only Lampasas Jake, 
driver of the daily stage, who was an inti- 
mate and an admirer of Mr. James Wily 
and currently believed to be a silent partner 
in nis popular “monte game,” only Lam- 
pasas Jake and Mr. Wily frowned upon the 
new order of things. 

But the parson was too shrewd to inaugu- 
rate his dreaded temperancg reform, or 
indeed to propose any extreme measures. 
His first efforts in that direction developed 
such earnest and positive opposition that, 
with commendable clerical tact, he desisted. 
By the mildness of his moral example and a 
certain suave tolerance of individual foibles, 
he soon became a popular and influential 
citizen. Even the few female inhabitants of 
that barren plain grew to regard him as the 
“shadow of a rock in a weary land.” They 
leaned upon his counsel publicly and lan- 
guished over his many graces in private. 

“Ef I could only get used to thet smooth- 
shaven face o’ his’n,” said Miss Marron 
Glacée, popularly known as “Glassy Mary,” 
an ancient maiden whose knowledge of 
French was also ancient and whose patro- 
nymic was believed to be an affectation—she 
was a milliner—“ef I could only get used to 
thet smooth face, Marier! But then, his 
manners is certinly lovely! And oh, Marier! 
did you hear him pray at Josh Myers’s 
funeral? I was clean dissolved to tears. I 
jest set there and melted away. I do believe 
thet dyin’ would have no more terrors for 
me, ef I could only know thet sich a nice 
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man would say a funeral blessin’ over me, J 
could give up then without a struggle, 
Dear me! I certinly don’t think he could 
hev shot Josh, hisself. Now, don’t you 
believe, Marier, thet them boys invented 
thet slander themselves? Lawful sakes! 
Marier, in thet plum-colored bonnet I made 
you, you are certinly jest too sweet!” 

Meanwhile the brief Texan winter waxed 
and waned. The morning mists trooped 
idly through the valleys, stretching their 
wan fingers appealingly toward the jocund 
sun, that sent his pitiless lances through and 
through their wasted and emaciated forms. 
A thin green mantle, dotted here and there 
with bits of perfumed color, clothed the 
vague landscape, and the few vagrant snow- 
drifts shrunk to mere skeletons on the north- 
ward slopes. Again in slanting lines of rain 
the wet northers fled wailing over the broad 
prairies, smiting their dismal harp-strings 
against the naked trees; and suddenly the 
morrow dawned to find spring, forward 
daughter of the storm, strolling through the 
sunny hollows and calling sweetly to the 
birds and flowers over every valley and 
divide. 

One lovely evening, Parson Binks burst in 
upon Mr. Ridge Procter, who was smoking 
a quiet pipe under the quieter stars, as he 
sat in a reverie on the moss-covered door- 
stone of his own ranch. The parson’s cot- 
tage was but a few yards away, and a close 
intimacy had sprung up between the two 
men with the fleeting months. Procter had 
grown to entertain a high regard for the 
clear-brained sagacity and iron nerve always 
exhibited by the other, but this evening the 
parson’s hand seemed hot and his speech 
hurried and excited, as he begged him to 
accompany him to his own house on a very 
important errand. 

Arrived there, Ridge found, lying upon 
the parson’s own bed, a fair young girl, 
scarce fifteen years of age—pale as ashes, 
with eyelids closed as in the sleep of death, 
lips blue and chill, and only the Titian- 
tinted tresses that swept the soft outline of 
her heaving bosom to give the warmth of 
life to this sweet tableau. Ah me! enough 
that Parson Binks exhibited to the astounded 
Ridge a letter pinned to the poor girl’s dress, 
stating that her name was Gladys Marlowe 
and describing how Ballinger Joe had killed 
the brother of this hapless maiden while 
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robbing the regular stage that very after- 
noon; enough that the bag of notes and coin 
that rested by her side was designated as 
“expenses for board and trouble”; enough 
that Ballinger Joe pledged -his word and 
exchequer to pay for her future maintenance 
at regular intervals, and that Parson Binks 
supplemented all this mystery with the state- 
ment that he had found her there on return- 
ing to his cabin two hours before, and that 
during the interval she had not spoken nor 
stirred. 

The susceptible heart and romantic sym- 
pathies of Mr. Ridgewood Procter were deeply 
thrilled by this strange recital. Isolated as 
he was from the beneficent influences of 
civilization, the lone ranchman had hitherto 
had little acquaintance with what the poet 
terms “earth’s noblest thing—a woman per- 
fected.” Such specimens of the gentler sex 
as had come his way had played familiar 
with his unshorn locks and unsophisticated 
affections, and then cruelly retreated to more 
fashionable settlements. Indeed, in view of 
the gentleman’s limited experience, it may 
be stated that he indorsed the cynical atti- 
tude of the Ecclesiast: “Behold this have 
I found, counting one by one to find out the 
account. What my soul seeketh I find not: 
one man among a thousand have I found, 
but a woman among all those have I not 
found.” 

And, while this frontier philosopher, in 
breathless contemplation of the unconscious 
loveliness before him, pondered the deceitful 
graces of woman and listened to the parson’s 
whispered words, Gladys the fair, Gladys the 
unfortunate, opened her red-brown orbs and 
gazed wistfully into his eyes. 


ITI. 

Ir was at least a week before San Angelo 
awoke to a realization of the strange advent- 
ure that had befallen Parson Binks. When 
at length, through confidential disclosures at 
the Blue Front, a full understanding of the 
affair in all its romantic details had gone 
abroad, a flutter of excitement pervaded the 
settlement. Fabulous reports of the young 
lady’s beauty being current—owing to the 
alcoholic enthusiasm of the narrator, Mr. 
Ridgewood Procter—a singular solicitude on 
the part of eligible bachelors in respect of 
personal appearance was at once apparent, 
as well as a rather unwarrantable curiosity 
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and disposition to “spruce up” on the part 
of the married men. The parson himself 
developed a spasmodic and agonizing popu- 
larity. He was overwhelmed by an incessant 
and effusive throng of visitors, who called 
upon him on the most absurd and futile 
errands, one aged sinner going so far as to 
arouse him at midnight in order to consult 
with him on the expediency of his being 
immediately baptized. One of his early 
morning callers, arrayed in a boiled shirt 
and a brand-new suit of brown ducking, 
knocked at his door and greeted him with 
great eagerness; but, when the parson came 
to sum up the results of this matutinal call, 
he failed to see that aught else but the 
telling of a facetious story was the outcome of 
the interview. Still another, having recently 
returned from a trip to Austin, and learning 
of what was generally spoken of as “the 
parson’s great luck,” at once invited himself 
to dinner, where he beguiled the time in 
staring stupidly at the embarrassed Gladys 
and recounting at great length a ridiculous 
accident which he had witnessed at the 
theatre: A certain popular actress, he stated, 
was renowned for her unfortunate avoirdupois, 
and, with increasing corpulence, had grown 
extremely sensitive upon the point. She 
had been acting very successfully in a certain 
comedy wherein her entrance upon the stage 
was heralded by the remark, “ Hark! I hear 
her fairy footsteps.” At this performance, 
when the lady was about to go on, one of 
the actors behind the scenes inadvertently 
dropped a fifty-pound weight down a neigh- 
boring stairway. The satirical applause 
which greeted the lady’s appearance was so 
overwhelming that she attributed the acci- 
dent to malice, and retired from the stage in 
consequence. 

The parson laughed heartily at this anec- 
dote, but apparently did not consider it of 
sufficient importance to warrant an epidemic 
of his visitor’s society. Indeed, Binks was 
too shrewd a man not to perceive the origin 
of his recent popularity. To what heights 
his guests were exalted by this near view 
of the new beauty’s charms, I cannot say. 
Opinions were conflicting. Certainly a very 
bitter and personal discussion, that nearly 
led to a hostile meeting, arose between 
Lampasas Jake and the editor of the San 
Angelo “Record,” in regard to the young 
lady’s eyes. Jake, who was suffering from 
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a recent attack of ‘‘ break-bone fever” and 
was naturally despondent, had been so 
ungallant as to state that he failed to see 
where the poetry lay in “two big starin’ 
optics thet reminded him of a couple of 
burnt holes in a blanket.” This prosaic 
sentiment was said to have been provoked 
by the editor’s repeatedly singing to himself, 
while sharing the box-seat with Jake, the 
opening lines of Herrick’s famous lyric, 
“ Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee.” The 
editor, a high-spirited youth who had just 


left the parson’s cottage and was, as he. 


expressed it, still on the “Romeo-ic baicony 
of mashdom,” had drawn his revolver and 
proposed to discuss the subject with powder 
and ball. The passengers interfered. The 
incident attracted a great deal of attention 
and induced so keen a scrutiny of the editor’s 
later writings as to be somewhat embarrass- 
ing. A subsequent impassioned description 
of a thunderstorm, in which the gentleman 
quoted from Byron—“O night, and storm, 
and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, yet 
lovely in your strength, as is the light of 
a dark eye in woman!”—was popularly 
believed to have a personal inspiration. 
Perhaps the truest view of the young 
lady’s claims to admiration may be gained 


by the disparaging expressions of the female 
portion of the residents of San Angelo. No 
sooner had the popular interest in the new 
arrival affected the married contingent, than 
the wives and sisters of the guilty parties 
arose in the might of outraged womanhood, 
With envious bosoms, they called on this 
foreign rival in critical couples and trios, 
Miss Marron Glacée and the faithful but 
married “ Marier” felt called upon to pay 
their respects in concert. To the shallow 
sympathies of these austere bosoms, the poor 
young girl in her bereaved and lonely con- 
dition turned with pitiful tenderness. Her 
wistful longing for feminine comfort and 
consolation was entirely thrown away. 

“A yaller-faced and holler-eyed simpleton, 
with languishin’ ways and lackadaisical airs 
and graces,” was Miss Glacée’s comment, 
who quite resented the innocent Gladys’s 
proximity to the parson. 

“To think, Hank,” said Mrs. Corbin— 
vulgo, “ Marier ”—severely, to her protesting 
husband that night, “toe think thet a man 
of your age could take any interest in a lean 
scrawny young thing thet don’t weigh over 
ninety pound and is freckled and red-headed 
into the bargain !” 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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BY WALDO P. JOHNSON. 


IDLING and dreaming, I lay on my oar, 
Listlessly watching the lights on the shore 
Gleaming and twinkling and trembling there, 
Miles away through the misty air. 


Far in the front, with their silver-capped crests 
Rolling along from the star-jeweled west, 
Tide-driven waves lap the ripple-kissed sand, 
Seeking to rest on the breast of the land. 


Far through the mist of the future, 
to me, 
Gleaming more brightly, it seems I can 
see, 
Lining the shining and silvery strand, 
Lights on the shore of another land. 


Idling and dreaming, I lay on my oar, 
Listlessly watching the lights on the shore. 
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OF THE FAN. 


BY FRANCES M. SMITH. 


HE most ancient fans known to us are 

the Egyptian, thirtyfive centuries old. 

On a bas-relief at Nimroud is repre- 

sented a slave in the act of cooling the 

liquid contained in a pitcher, by waving a 

fan shaped like a palm-leaf—a frequent sub- 
ject of Egyptian decoration. 

Illustration No. 1 presents the form of the 
primitive fan as it is shown in the oldest 
Hindostanic bas-reliefs. There is scarcely a 
single old Indian tombstone on which these 
three inseparable companions of tropical 
man—the fan, fly-broom, 
and parasol—are not 
Ds 

Z\ sculptured. 

The fan which the 
queen Aah-Hotep used 
on sultry Egyptian days, 
a thousand years or so 
before the Christian era, 
is still preserved. The 
sticks and crown or mount 
are covered with gold, and 
around the top the holes 
are visible in which the 
ostrich-feathers were fast- 
ened. 

The Arabians were ac- 
customed to write inscrip- 
tions and religious sen- 
tences on the fan. Later 
on, they had feather fans, 
the earliest styles of which 
are represented in Fig- 
ures 2 and 8. The “Arabian Nights” con- 
tains the first record of these fans. It is 
related in “‘The Sleeper Awakened” that, 
when Abou Hassan fancied himself to be 
the commander of the faithful, he was intro- 
duced into a splendid banqueting-room. As 
he sat at the table, seven beautiful women 
began to fan him assiduously with their 
feather fans. 

The Greeks received the fan from the 
Assyrians through intermediate trade with 
the Pheenicians. Though Homer and Ana- 
creon do not speak of it, it is nevertheless 
a fact that the fan was used in Greece. 


> 





1. THE PRIMITIVE 
FAN. 


Euripides mentions it in his “ Orestes,” 
and sculptors often put it in the hands of 
their goddesses and 
women. The first 
Greek fans were made 
of acacia, lotus, and 
plantain leaves, like 
these shown in Fig- 
ures 4, 5, and 6. 
These were often rep- 
resented in the clas- 
sical sculpture of the 
country. 

Figure 7 represents 
an old Chinese fan. 
The Celestials have a 
pretty legend regard- 
ing the invention of 
the fan. Lam-si, the 
tale runs, lovely daughter of an all-powerful 
mandarin of the Flowery Kingdom, was 
bidden to an imperial féte, which she 
attended masked, conformably to the court 
etiquette of her day. Becoming intolerably 
heated, she tore her mask from her face in 
defiance of custom, and fanned herself with 
it vigorously. She was so beautiful and so 
exalted in rank that her offense was pardoned 
and her example followed by others; thus 
the hand-fan had its birth and was univers- 
ally adopted by both sexes. 

In Mexico, the Toltecs, who preceded the 
Aztecs, regarded the fan as a symbol of 
Ometenctli, their god, Totec, the founder of 
their monarchy, who is always represented 
with a feather fan in his hand, like that seen 





2 and 3. EARLIEST 
FEATHER FANS. 





4,5,and 6. ANCIENT GREEK FANS. 
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7. ANCIENT CHINESE. 8. MEXIVAN. 


in Figure 8. Its name was “ Tleoatrehua- 
quetzalli,” a word one would be wary of 
pronouncing too often. 

In the tenth century, the fan had become 
common in France among titled dames, and 
later it was affected by the gallants of the 
time. In England, it was known as early as 
the reign of Richard ITI. 

A fan which dates back to the sixth 
century, and which is now preserved in the 
castle of Monza, near Milan, Italy, formerly 
belonged to a queen named Theodelinda. It 
is composed of two square leaves, one of 
which folds over the other, each being richly 
gilded and ornameyted with pearls; the 
handle is of solid gold, inlaid with gems. 
This relic is supposed to possess peculiar 
properties for facilitating matrimony, and 
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once a year the girls of the neighboring 
country make a pilgrimage to the castle of 
Monza, for the purpose of touching it. 

In the wardrobes of the great ladies of the 
Middle Ages, fans outnumbered gowns. 
Queen Bess, who was called the “ patron of 
fans,” had one of these pretty toys for nearly 
every day in the year. A fan, she declared, 
was the only present a sovereign could accept 
from a subject. In one of her most cele- 
brated portraits, she holds a round feather 
fan in her hand. She had a favorite one of 
red and white feathers—the handle of gold, 
enameled with a half-moon of mother-of- 
pearl; within that was another half-moon, 
garnished with diamonds and pearls con- 
taining her majesty’s picture. 

Louis XV of France made as much per- 
sonal use of one as any beauty of the day, 
and considered it an essential feature of his 
dress. Figure 9 is a good illustration of the 
taste of the period. Louis’s liberal encour- 
agement of the art of fan-painting has 
linked his name with its history and litera- 
ture. 

If all the fans preserved in private collec- 
tions and museums, said to have been Marie 
Antoinette’s, were really hers, their combined 
power of wind might have blown her ene- 
mies out of France. 

It was the fashion formerly, and is to 
some extent at the present time, to lavish 
enormous sums on the adornment of fans. 
Madame de Pompadour is credited with 
bearing off the palm in such extravagance. 





9. A LOUIS XV FAN. 




















She owned a fan with a lace mount which 
cost thirty thousand dollars. This marvel 
took nine years to make, and the medallions 
in the sticks were masterpieces of miniature- 
painting. 

Mythology at first furnished favorite sub- 
jects for the fan-painters, then they turned 
to the Bible for their themes, and next they 
took to love-scenes. Watteau, Rosalba 
Carriera, Boucher, Lebrun, Gerome, and 
Laufe have in turn been the famous fan- 
painters of their day. 

During the French Revolution, the sub- 
jects were suggestive of the turmoil of the 
times. The ivory and lace gave way to 
wood and paper, bearing the favorite motto, 
“Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 





10. THE LAFAYETTE FAN. 


It will be remembered that Charlotte 
Corday, when she went to murder Marat, 
carried a dagger in one hand, and in the 
other a fan bearing the words “ Liberty or 
Death.” 

The royalists devised fans which revealed 
their political proclivities only when held in 
a certain way. Such a fan cost Madame de 
Cevennes her life, and on the scaffold she 
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11. A SPANISH FAN. 


waved a similar one which no one knew how 
she had obtained. 

To-day the generality of the fans used in 
the world come either from China or France. 
The style of those made by the Celestials 
depends on its destination. Fans made of 
peacock feathers are for Assam; enriched 
with embroidery and jewels, they go to the 
Indian rajahs; suspended from silver rods 
and made to wave to and fro, they are for 
wealthy Brahmins; richly painted punkahs 
are for Ceylon; for European and American 
markets, they are made of a kind of grass 
which emits a fragrant perfume, or they are 
made of sandal-wood, of bamboo, or of 
Palmyra leaves. Fans for Mohammedan 
natives must be without representations of 
living objects; for Bulgaria and the East, 
this social weapon of offense and defense 
must be made of feathers alone, in order to 
express all the varying sentiments that form 
the heart and mind of a Bulgarian maiden. 

A curious and interesting English book is 
one written by Lady Charlotte Schreiber on 
“English Fans and Fan-Leaves.” The vol- 
ume forms a most curious and interesting 
record of political and social events, such as 
were at one time or the other deemed of 





12. NINON DE L’ENCLOS’ 
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sufficient interest to ladies to be illustrated 
on their fans. 

The fashion of topical or commemorative 
fans probably originated in Spain, where 
illustrations of bull-fights and even autos- 
da-fé were put on fans to be used in the 
arena or on the place of execution. The 
practice of adorning fans with designs of 
current events was greatly in vogue in 
France and England from the. beginning 
of the last century, and continued to be 
more or less fashionable until fifty years 
ago. 

The diversity and number of subjects 
illustrated on fans must have been very great, 
considering that Lady Charlotte Schreiber’s 
publication comprises fac-simile reproduc- 
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excise bill, 1783; trial of Warren Hastings, 
1788; events referring to Frederick the 
Great, Napoleon I, Wellington, and the 
Peninsular War furnished prolific subjects 
for fan-illustrations. 

The remainder of this interesting collec- 
tion comprises fans used in church, at the 
opera, theatre, and at balls. Then there are 
almanac, conundrum, and riddle fans; club, 
sporting, mourning, and allegorical fans; 
and fans geographical, biographical, and 
historical. Each of these subjects is treated 
in a quaint and in many cases most original 
manner. The explanations and references 
given by Lady Charlotte contain many 
interesting facts concerning old customs and 
domestic history. 





13. A FAN OF MARIE ANTOINETTE’S. 


tions of one hundred and fiftynine speci- 
mens, which, after all, form only a part of 
her collection. They range over a whole 
century: the earliest, Bartholemy fan, being 
dated 1721; the most recent, the queen’s 
royal fan, bearing the date 1821. Repre- 
sentations of events in the royal family are 
numerous, commencing with the coronation 
banquet of George II, 1727, and followed by 
the marriage of Princess Anne to William, 
Prince of Orange, 1734; the jubilee of 
George III; several -relate to the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, 1795, and to the Duke 
and Duchess of York, 1791. 

Among what we may call historical and 
political fans, we find Sir Robert Walpole’s 


Fan-collecting is becoming more and more 
of a fad. There is probably no single col- 
lection in New York equal to that which 
belonged to the late Mrs. John Jacob Astor 
—now, I believe, in the possession of the 
Metropolitan Museum. It was especially 
rich in Louis XV specimens. One of the 
most charming of these specimens was 
painted by De Beaumont and represents a 
group of youths and maidens on a crag 
overhanging a stretch of summer sea. There 
are also many examples of that famous 
“vernis Martin,” which time has not robbed 
of its soft lustre. The mounts are of paper, 
silk, or vellum, exquisitely painted; one rep- 
resents “the toilet of Venus.” 

















14. MRS. LANGTRY’S FAVORITE FAN. 


Mrs. Coleman Drayton has a vellum fan 
painted with a scene from Spanish history 
and. mounted on carved sticks of sandal- 
wood. Mrs. Ex-Secretary Whitney has a 
very costly point d’Alengon fan, mounted 
on a framework of gold. Miss Havemeyer 
sometimes carries a genuine old-fashioned 
turkey-wing fan; it does not resemble, how- 
ever, the turkey-wing fans of long ago, for 
the handle is of tortoise-shell and the quills 
are covered with pink satin. 

Among beautiful and costly fans in the 
possession of New York ladies is a marvel 
of Chinese art belong- 
ing to Mrs. Frederick 
Vanderbilt. It is a 
very dream, so deli- 
cate is its ivory carv- 
ing. 

Mrs. Whitelaw Reid 
has a most exquisite 
fan of white silk, em- 
broidered in colors and 
ornamented with small 
pearls. Mrs. Pinchet 
has a very diminutive 
fan of the First Empire 
period. 

A richly carved san- 
dal-wood fan, thesticks 
held together by a 
band of ribbon, was 
carried by a fair dame 





15. AN ANCIENT 
BULRUSH FAN. 


to a ball given in New York in 1826, in 
honor of Lafayette. This relic now belongs 
to Miss Breese and is shown in Figure 10. 

Mrs. Seligman has several beautiful fans. 
One, of the Louis XV period, has depicted 
on it a scene from harem-life and is deco- © 
rated with gilt and silver medallions on kid. 

Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer has a 
beautiful fan painted by Seloir and valued 
at two thousand dollars, Perhaps one of the 
choicest fans is one belonging to Mrs. New- 
bold Morris. It is of crépe-lisse, delicately 
painted, edged with point d’Alengon, and 
mounted on sticks of mother-of-pearl, 

Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt has a fan of the 
Louis XIV period, depicting the court-life 
of the time. 





16. DUCHESSE D’ANGOULEME’S 
FAN. 
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17 IN THE BRITISH 
’ MUSEUM. 


Mrs. Hicks-Lord is the lucky possessor of 
a very magnificent fan. It is composed of 
the finest and daintiest white point d’Alen- 
con, combining flowers, leaves, and lyres in 
an original manner. The frame is of white 
figures, with any quantity of ornamentation 
in gold. It is worn suspended from a chain 
of pearls and diamonds. 

Among famous modern fans owned by 
New York ladies, one painted by Detaille is 
a spirited picture of horses taking the fence 
at Jerome Park; another, by the painter 
Borra, minutely depicts a christening before 
a Spanish alcalde; while a third shows a 
skating-scene in the Bois de Boulogne, the 
work of Lafitte. 

Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt has 
a Japanese fan of ivory and 
lacquer, so marvelously fine 
as to look like frost-work. 

The fan which Mrs. Levi 
P. Morton carried; the night 





18 and 19. OLD ROMAN FANS, 


of the Centennial ball, is an heirloom, having 
exquisitely carved sticks and a charming 
water-color painting on white silk. 

Of fans with historical associations, one 
belonging to Miss Furniss was painted in 
Spain in commemoration of the signing of 
the treaty of Utrecht, with the inscription 
on it: “ Por el amor de la Pay.” The fan igs 
shown in Figure 11. 

Of other fans belonging to ladies in New 
York, one is a Regency fan, with a Script- 
ural subject painted upon the mount; the 
sticks are decorated with Chinese enamel 
faces in cartouches. Anybody who wishes 
to see a regal fan made over a hundred years 
ago for some almond-eyed empress of the 
Flowery Kingdom must visit the Metropol- 
itan Museum, in which this “thing of 
beauty and joy forever” has a large case 
devoted to its own royal use. This fan is 
an airy fairy combination of gauze, ivory, 
jade, and many other precious materials of 
exquisite workmanship. 





20. AN ASSYRIAN FAN, 


A fan of Ninon de |’Enclos’s, now in the 
possession of the Countess of Chambord, is 
a master-work of tortoise-shell incrusted 
with mother-of-pearl, and the leaf painted 
with an episode from “ Jerusalem Delivered.” 
Another remarkable fan of great artistic 
merit and belonging to the same period was 
one painted by the great pastel-painter, 
Rosalba Carriera; the “ Judgment of Paris ” 
was the inspiring theme. This fan is the 
one illustrated in Figure 12. 

Madame Christine Nilsson has a hobby 
for collecting fans, of which she has a 
unique assortment, most of them given to 
her by high and mighty personages. The 
finest one she has was presented by the 
Thakore Sahib of Morvi; it is a lovely mass 
of gold, gems, and feathers. Another, which 
was a present from a Russian prince, is an 
exact copy of the Queen of Oude’s famous 
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fan. It is made of white silk, with sticks of 
gold and ivory, the whole being covered 
with diamonds, rubies, pearls, and emeralds. 
The Empress Eugénie once gave her one 
which formerly belonged to Madame 
Dubarry and was painted by Boucher; 
while another, presented by the city of 
Venice, is of silver filigree and point lace. 
The fan most prized by the famous singer is 
one which Marie Antoinette had with her 
in prison. Connoisseurs have appraised the 
collection at fifty thousand dollars. 

A fan which was presented by the city of 
Dieppe to Marie Antoinette on the birth 
of her son, the Dauphin, is now in the pos- 


21. A CHINESE RELIC. 

session of M. de Thiac, of Paris. It is of 
ivory, open-worked and richly carved; it was 
designed by Vien, first painter of the house- 
hold of Louis XV; the painting represents 
an episode in the life of Alexander the Great. 


23. 


SEVENTEENTH 


OF THE FAN. 


22. ITALIAN, 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tt was, at the time, designated as “the hand- 
somest and most celebrated fan in the world.” 
Figure 13 will give the reader at least a 
faint idea of its beauty. 

Mrs. Langtry is also an enthusiastic fan- 
collector. Her specimens represent almost 
every era, the French fans being particu- 
larly beautiful and delicate. Oscar Wilde 


found a fitting work for his talent in design- 
ing a room particularly for them. The walls 
and ceilings are decorated with the fans of 
China and Japan, while cabinets and easels 
hold the carved ivory ones, many of which 


are so frail that they rest on satin cushions. 
One of the most beautiful fans in her col- 
lection is shown in Figure 17. 

In the remarkable collection belonging to 
Madame Rothschild, of Paris, there is one 
of woven bulrushes, which was the next step 
in invention beyond the primitive palm, as 
shown in Figure 15. A peculiar feature of 
these aboriginal fans is their long handles; 


CENTURY FAN. 
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they were the fashion for the reason that no 
lady thought of doing anything for herself 
that anyone else could do for her. Slaves 
were numerous in those days, and wielding 
the fan was among their duties. 

Another famous collection in Paris is that 
belonging to the Duchesse d’Angouleme; 
one, an ivory fan, is shown in Figure 16. 

In the British Museum, that repository of 
numberless rare and wonderful treasures, are 
fine specimens of ancient fans. Among the 
number is a feather fan, Figure 17, of the 
time of Euripides; Roman fans, Figures 18 
and 19; an Assyrian fan, Figure 20; a Chi- 
nese fan, Figure 21; an Italian fan of the 
sixteenth century, Figure 22. Figure 238 is 
a seventeenth century fan. 

A noted French collector has a fan which 
formerly belonged to the ill-fated Marie 
Stuart. The folding fan had not then come 
into existence, This improvement was the 
work of the Japanese, who caught the idea 
from the wings of a bat. Marie Stuart’s fan 


‘consisted simply of seven ostrich-plumes 
fastened in a circle around an ivory medall- 
ion, from which depends an ivory handle. 
‘By the way, the fan that will not fold is 
a “thing without a soul.” It never has, it 


never can, possess the significance, the lan- 
guage, the coquetry innate in a folding fan; 
that alone can express “the angry flutter, 
the timorous flutter, the confused flutter, and 
the merry flutter.” 

To women of Anglo-Saxon lineage, the 
fan has never meant all that it does to their 
sisters of the Latin races. We have never 
learned perfectly to handle it, but we are 
learning; and, with the revival of the 
Pompadour fashions, the fan has recovered 
its former importance and we must know 
how to twirl it, to close it, to spread it, to 
let it rise or fall, to say with it: “Come 
here, go, I am charmed, you flatter me, I 
am bored, you shock me, you are rude.” 

To carry on a conversation with one 
adorer while the fan is holding piquant talk 
with another, to make it express every 
thought, every ripple of feeling,. to be all 
things to all men, and something else to 
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every woman—this is the newly revived 
function of the fan, in which we are begin- 
ning to study some very old lessons. 

Some lines on Madame de Pompadour’s 
celebrated fan are worth copying: 


Loves in a riot of light, 

Roses and vaporous blue, 

Hark to the dainty frou-frou ! 
Picture above if you can, 

Eyes that could melt as the dew— 
This was the Pompadour’s fan. 


See how they rise at the sight, 
Thronging the eil-de-beuf through, 
Courtiers as butterflies bright, 
Beauties that Fragouard drew. 
Talon rouge, fal valal, queue, 
Cardinals, dukes—to u man, 

Eager to sigh or to sue— 

This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan? 
But where is the Pompadour, too? 

This was the Pompadour’s fan! 


I cannot resist quoting also a dainty poem 
by a favorite writer of society verse. 


Painted and perfumed, feathered and pink, 
Here is your ladyship’s fan 

You gave to me to hold, I think, 
While you danced with another man. 


Downy and soft like your fluffy hair, 
Pink like your delicate face, 

The perfume you carry everywhere 
Wafted from feather and lace. 


Painted and perfumed, dainty and pink, 
A toy to be handled with care; 

It is like to your ladyship’s self, I think— 
A trifle light as air. 


For you are a wonderful triumph of art, 
Like a Dresden statuette ; 
But you cannot make trouble for my poor 
heart, 
You innocent-faced coquette ! 


For I understand those enticing ways 
You practice on every man; 

You are only a bit of paint and lace, 
Like that delicate toy, your fan. 




















REMINISCENCES 
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N the delight of return- 
ing health, it is a 
pleasure to look back 
at. the alleviations by 
which tender watch- 
fulness and thoughtful 
care rendered the long 
hours of illness endur- 
able. 

Pain and weakness and weariness are hard 
to bear, even with all the devices which 
love can command to soften them; but, 
without this assistance, they are intolerable. 
Perhaps these hints, fresh from the experi- 
ence of a fractious invalid, may be the means 
of bringing ease to some other sufferer who 
has been teased by the small annoyances 
which are the last drops that cause the cup 
of woe to overflow. 

The Viciousness of Pocket - Handkerchiefs 
is well known to all invalids. A pocket- 





handkerchief in daily life is a sensible 
practical article which seldom indulges in 
vagaries and is generally ready for use when 


required. It is true that a woman some- 
times seeks wildly for her pocket, in a vain 
attempt to draw the desired bit of cambric 
from iis receptacle; but this is the fault of 
the pocket, or rather of the dressmaker, who 
for some inscrutable reason has placed it in 
an inaccessible position. 

It is when it is divorced from the pocket 
that the handkerchief becomes imbued with 
a malign spirit which converts it into a 
veritable Wandering Jew. Anything else in 
constant use, as a bell or a smelling-bottle, 
will remain quietly beside the pillow where 
it is placed; whereas a pocket-handkerchief 
may be firmly squeezed between two pillows, 
in the vain hope of keeping it close at hand, 
and when wanted will be found after a pro- 
tracted search snugly tucked between the 
lower sheet and the foot-board. Rescued 
from this ignominious seclusion, applied to 
its proper use, and placed for safe-keeping 
in a chink at the top of the mattress, one 
turns over with an easy mind convinced that 
one has only to stretch out a hand to find 
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the comforter when it shall be needed. 
Vain hope! Before that moment comes, the 
perverse thing will have ensconced itself 
between the blankets half-way down the bed, 
there to be discovered when the covers are 
arranged for the night. Meantime a fresh 
handkerchief has to be taken for immediate 
use: several fresh handkerchiefs, no doubt, 
each of which will in turn display the same 
total depravity as was exhibited by the first, 
and even more ingenuity in selecting an 
undiscoverable hiding-place. 
As it is only when separeated—fronr 

pocket that a pocket- -hafidkerghief dev dlops> 


its vicious propensitiés, women ought to “OS 


have pockets in their finighttqlresp 
not an uncommon appendage 
shirt—an unfair advantage to give this piece 
of masculine apparel, as_men’ are not usua y 


ir + Ope is 


compelled to remain in“bed nearly bey 1 -) o 
en Re 


as women are. 

Instead of being placed on the breast in a 
woman’s garment, it should be inserted on 
the right side, well to the front, just below 
the waist-line. 

As it is not always possible to put in 
pockets at short notice, a valuable temporary 
expedient is to fasten a narrow ribbon to one 
corner of the handkerchief, attaching the 
other end to a'buttonhole of the night-dress. 
By following up this connecting link, the 
truant:can be recalled from its wildest wan- 
derings. It will be found in all sorts of 
strange and unexpected places, such as 
beneath the hot-water bag, hanging over the 
side of the bed, or wrapped affectionately 
around one knee; but it always responds to 
the commanding tug and reports ready for 
duty, a little crushed but otherwise in good 
order: 

The Comfort of a Hot- Water Bag cannot 
be too highly extolled. A hot-water bag 
has other uses besides serving as a hiding- 
place for pocket-handkerchiefs, There is 
scarcely a pain that it cannot soothe when 
properly applied. One holding about two 
quarts is the most convenient size. Bags 
may be had either of plain rubber or cov- 
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ered with a worsted material. In the former 
case, a flannel cover must be provided, or 
the patient may be burned. A common 
mistake is to fill the bag with water too hot, 
which is injurious to it and disagreeable to 
the sufferer. It should diffuse a gentle 
warmth, comforting to the cold feet or the 
aching side, and not a scorching breath like 
a burning fiery furnace from which one 
shrinks in alarm. A hot-water bag partly 
filled with air makes a comfortable cushion 
for the weary back tired of lying on the 
unyielding mattress. 

The Obliteration of Wrinkles is a work 
of necessity. Everyone who has lain long 
in bed knows the distressing sensation of 
lying on a mass of wrinkles. Where the 
position of the invalid cannot be easily 
altered, this is a fruitful source of bed-sores, 
and it becomes important to be able to 
prevent it. The under sheet may be kept 
perfectly smooth by pinning the four corners, 
and if necessary the sides also, firmly to the 
mattress. 

At night, the occupant should: be moved 
to one side of the bed, the sheet pulled 
smooth at the foot, and the crumbs that 
have accumulated during the day brushed 
off with a small whisk-broom. This opera- 
tion gives a delicious sense of freshness and 
straightness which must be felt to be appre- 
ciated. 

The Adaptability of Pillows is a matter 
to be remembered. Pillows of all shapes, 
sizes, and degrees of softness can be used to 
great advantage in the sick-room. Besides 
the conventional square and oblong ones, 
there are many other forms which promote 
the comfort of the invalid, when skillfully 
applied: a long narrow pillow, to be tucked 
in at the back when the patient is lying on 
the side; a fat dumpy one, to be poked in 
the hollow of the aching back when the 
only comfortable position is to lie staring at 
the ceiling; a rather large, firm, round affair, 
to be placed behind the soft pillows as a 
support to the shoulders when sitting up; 
a half-moon shape, to fit under the arm, to 
raise the tired elbow from the bed; a ‘tiny 
roll, to slip under the neck when pressure 
on that particular spot gives relief. 

An excellent pillow to relieve pressure 
on a special part is made by a thick roll of 
cotton batting twisted into a hard ring and 
covered with a narrow strip of cotton wound 
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round and round it. These rings serve for 
the heels, elbows, and ears, when these parts 
have been rendered tender by long-continued 
pressure; the sensitive point must of course 
rest in the hole in the middle of the ring, 
In the case of the ear, it is best to cut a hole 
in several thicknesses of wadding, as this is 
softer than a ring. 

The Cullingsworth roller is made by fold- 
ing a blanket end to end, placing it ona 
sheet, and rolling them firmly together, 
letting the ends of the sheet project beyond 
the blanket. This roller must be laid across 
the middle of the bed, so that the invalid 
rests against it as she lies. The ends must 
be fastened firmly to the bedstead. on either 
side, for this gives great relief and support 
when extreme weakness causes the sick 
person to slip toward the foot of the bed. 
A home-made hair ring will sometimes far 
surpass in comfort a rubber cushion; it is 
made by cutting two round pieces of cotton, 
stitching the edges together, leaving a space 
to insert the hair, then placing a second 
circle of stitching parallel with the first, the 
distance from the centre to be regulated by 
the size it is wished to make the hole. It 
can then be stuffed with curled hair and the 
middle cut out afterward. 

A down pillow in a dainty linen case is an 
acceptable gift to an invalid. The cover 
may be hemstitched and embroidered with 
initials, monogram, or some pretty flower- 
device, such as snowdrops or poppies. 

To arrange pillows comfortably is an art 
possessed by very few. The edge of the 
pillow next the head should reach the top of 
the shoulder, filling the hollow of the neck, 
the second pillow being pulled well under 
the shoulders to support them. If others 
are needed, they can be placed behind the 
second, at any angle most inviting to the 
sufferer. 

The Coziness of Bed-Socks will neer be 
forgotten by one who has tried them. When 
the circulation is deficient, the feet are very 
apt to be cold, and one of the most delight- 
ful correctives is a pair of these socks, They 
can be loosely knitted or crocheted of white 
Germantown wool and decorated with rib- 
bons or in any manner that the fancy of the 
maker suggests. They should be made long 
enough to come nearly to the knees when 
well drawn up. They can. be slipped on or 
kicked off with the greatest ease, and they 
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afford the desired amount of warmth with- 
out any trouble. 

The Usefulness of Bed- Tables merits special 
mention. When a convalescent is able to 
sit up in bed, it is a serious problem how 
to relieve the feeble knees from the weight 
of the tray at meal-time; the most satis- 
factory solution is the bed-table. This can 
be purchased at any shop in which invalid 
appliances are a specialty, or a perfectly 
satisfactory one can be made at home. All 
that is required is athin board about twenty- 
eight inches long by twenty inches wide, 
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hollowed in front like a lap-board and fur- 
nished with four short legs about five inches 
in height. 

This table stands easily on the bed, 
affording plenty of room for the knees 
beneath and perfect freedom of motion. As 
the convalescence progresses, it may be used 
to hold books, pictures, or other devices to 
while away the weary hours. In moments 
of weakness, the convalescent may indulge 
in the impropriety of leaning her elbows on 
it, as she meditates concerning the allevia- 
tions of her lot. 


OF PLANTS. 


BY JOYCE RAY. 


houses in which the atmosphere is hot 

and dry, the red spiders usually make 
their appearance. These tiny insects, so 
small as to look like mere specks, feed on 
the under sidé of the leaves mostly, and 
cause them to become unhealthy and soon 
to drop off. Moisture is their chief enemy. 
If you keep the foliage of your plants well 
sponged and syringe them frequently, par- 
ticularly on the under side, they will not be 
apt to suffer. 

The mealy bug is quite small, and is 
principally found about the forks of branches 
and the axils of leaf-stalks. Kill all off 
with a sharp-pointed stick, and then go over 
the plant thoroughly, using a little alcohol 
applied with a camel’s-hair brush. 

The green fly is easily detected, as it feeds 
on the tender young succulent growth, and 
the most simple and effective remedy is 
fumigation with tobacco or syringing the 
plants with weak tobacco-tea. 

Closely allied to the green fly or aphides 
are the thrips. They fly away from the plant 
if it is disturbed or shaken in the least, so it 
is hard to get rid of them. The leaves, after 
being attacked by them, become whitish all 
over or dotted with small black spots. Many 
remedies have been tried in the warfare 
waged against this abominable little pest, 
but few have been found to produce much 
effect. I tried Hammond’s slug-shot; but, 
in order to drive the insects away, I had to 
make it so strong that it dried up the foliage. 
Now I content myself and also do effectual 
service with repeated syringing of tobacco-tea. 


3 summer, after a long dry spell, or in 


The scale which attacks ferns, palms, ivies, 
oleanders, lemon-trees, etc., must be scraped 
off and destroyed; an old tooth-brush may 
be used, and the plant well brushed with 
soft-soap and water, syringing well afterward 
with clear tepid water. 

Rose caterpillars or leaf-rollers are the 
young of certain moths or butterflies, and 
are about three-quarters of an inch long, of 
a bright-green color. They envelop them- 
selves in the leaves or burrow in the flower- 
buds. The best means to get rid of them 
is to pick and kill them. I cut off the bud or 
leaf containing any, and then crush it with 
the foot. Powdered hellebore or Hammond’s 
slug-shot dusted on the plants after they 
have been wet will prevent their ravaging 
all over the plants, but will not kill them. 

Slugs are the little soft worms which feed 
on the leaves of roses, mignonette, pansies, 
ete. If not quickly captured, they will soon 
strip the plant. When the dew is on the 
leaves, sprinkle on cigar-ashes, snuff, air- 
slacked lime, insect-powder, or slug-shot, 
and they will not do much damage if taken 
in time. 

The rose-bug affects some localities, and 
usually comes in swarms during the month 
of June. This is a little brown beetle, and 
it is more fond of eating the flowers than 
the leaves of roses, and prefers the lighter- 
colored kinds. There is scarcely anything 
in the way of poisons which can be used 
strong enough to have any effect on these 
bugs, without injury to the plants; so hand- 
picking is about the only means of getting 
rid of them. 








THROGMORTON HAGGETT’S DISCOVERY. 


A STORY: BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 





MHROGMORTON 
< HAGGETT was a 
lean, gray-haired, 
high-featured gen- 
tleman, sixtythree 
years old. He had 
one ambition and 
one regret. 

The ambition 
beset him by day 
and night. He 
meditated upon it 
in his waking hours. 
In his sleep, it often 
formed the tissue of his dreams. These 
dreams uniformly depicted a successful issue 
to his desires; but, as a matter of fact, they 
had never been realized. He hated to wake 
up in the morning, because he knew he 
would awake to disappointment; and he 
hated to fall asleep at night, because he 
knew he would become the victim of 
deceiving visions. Thus he was never at 
ease. The only thing to be done was to 
labor diligently to find evidence for his 
theory, and this labor had gradually become 
the controlling aim of his existence. Being 
wealthy and a bachelor, he was able to use 
his time as he pleased, and this was the way 
in which it pleased him to use it. * 

As for the theory, or the ambition—for 
they amounted to the same thing—it pos- 
sessed many theoretical merits, the chief one 
lacking being that of novelty. Mr. Hag- 
gett would have preferred that it should 
possess this also; but he consoled himself 
with the reflection that, if he could only 
vindicate it, he would enjoy two triumphs: 
first, the vindication; and secondly, that he 
would have been the first to succeed of many 
that had tried. His name would be ren- 


dered immortal. Only, there was the “if”! 

The theory was, that Bacon was the author 

of “Shakespeare.” Mr. Haggett had famil- 

iarized himself with all the extant contro- 

versial literature on the subject, beginning 
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with Miss Delia Bacon’s “The Philosophy 
of Shakespeare’s Plays unfolded,” and com- 
ing down to the ingenious analysis of a 
recent American student. He had, besides, 
copies of the various original editions of the 
Plays, and of every work that bore in any 
way upon either Shakespeare or Bacon. He 
had secured photographic copies of Baconian 
letters and MSS. of various dates, and of all 
Shakespeare’s alleged signatures. The entire 
history of the Elizabethan period was at his 
fingers’ ends. He had even got so far as to 
determine exactly what it was he was look- 
ing for in the way of conclusive evidence. 
More than once, he had imparted this to one 
of his very few friends and confidants, a 
certain vendor of second-hand books, by the 
name of Philemon Inkpenny and Co. 

“Tt stands to reason, Philemon,” he would 
say, ‘that negotiations must have been car- 
ried on between Lord Verulam and Shake- 
speare regarding this matter. As a rule, no 
doubt, these negotiations would be by per- 
sonal interview. But occasionally they must 
have been conducted by correspondence ; and 
although, as a measure of precaution, there 
would have been an understanding that this 
correspondence should be destroyed, yet the 
doctrine of chances warrants us in the belief 
that some fragments of it have survived. 
And over and above that, Philemon, it is to 
be remembered that a man of Shakespeare’s 
low and tricky character would have been 
most apt to preserve some written evidence 
of Bacon’s authorship, to be possibly used 
against him for purposes of extortion. I am 
convinced, consequently, that some such doc- 
umentary evidence exists; and, should life 
be spared me, I will find it.” 

“Bless me, Mr. Haggett,’’ Philemon would 


reply, cheerfully, “you’re good for thirty ~ 


years yet! And you look to me a man to 
carry out what you undertake, sir.” 

“Well, I think you may say that without 
flattery, Philemon. Besides, my good friend 
—though I should not say this to everyone, 
you understand—but it is sometimes borne 
in on me that I am under Providential guid- 
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ance in this matter. I have had dreams, 
Philemon! The other night, now, I dreamt 
that a strange old man visited me and 
imparted information of consummate value. 
A very vivid dream that was—more like a 
yision. I should know that old man’s face 
again at once, were I to meet him.” 

“Which I dare say you will, sir,” 
responded Philemon, as he finished inserting 
a title-page into a first edition of Reynolds’s 
“God’s Revenge against the Crying and 
Execrable Sin of Murther,” from which it 
had been missing. “And you might, as like 
as not, find what you want hid between the 
leaves of just some such old volume as this, 
sir.” ° 
“Yes, it may be so, Philemon,” returned 
Throgmorton Haggett, his gaunt cheeks 
flushing and his small gray eyes glinting. 
“But, come what may, the individual who 
affords me such hints or assistance as shall 
directly result in my discovering the evidence 
in question will receive a pecuniary acknow]l- 
edgment in the form of my check for ten 
thousand dollars! But don’t mention that, 
Philemon,” added Mr. Haggett, adjusting his 
spectacles and regarding the book-seller with 
some anxiety. “I should be overrun with 
cranks and adventurers, you know.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” said Philémon 
Inkpenny. “And ten thousand dollars— 
that is a sum of money! It is a sum of 
money, Mr. Haggett!” 

How happened it that Mr. Haggett, rich 
though he was, should have been moved to 
set apart what Philemon rightly termed “a 
sum of money” to such a purpose, especially 
since he was not by nature of a gushing and 
giving disposition? The phenomenon arose 
from the regret which we referred to at the 
opening of this narrative. 

Throgmorton Haggett had formerly been 
young; and, while in that relatively defense- 
less condition, he had fallen in love with 
Dorothy Haselfoot. The vicissitudes of that 
passion cannot be recounted here. All was 
going on well, and Dorothy was looking for- 
_ ward with a chastened joy to becoming Mrs. 
Haggett. But there was another young man 
about—an artist, Gabriel Hastings. He and 
Throgmorton had been friends since their 
school-days. He conceived a purely artistic 
regard for Dorothy, who was a comely 
maiden; and, at Throgmorton’s own sug- 
gestion, he undertook to paint her portrait. 
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While the portrait was in progress, however, 
the demon of jealousy entered Throgmorton’s 
soul. There was no more warrant for it 
than existed in the famous case of Othello 
vs. Othello, Cassio co-respondent. It 
resulted in unpleasant scenes, however, and 
finally in the rupture of the engagement. 
Throgmorton, who had already presented his 
intended with a piece of real-estate valued 
at ten thousand dollars, gave her a very 
broad hint that circumstances alter cases. 
She, in pursuance of Ophelia’s theory that 
rich gifts seem poor when givers prove 
unkind, promptly handed him back the title- 
deeds. A year later, she and Gabriel were 
married—a union of mutual esteem, and 
perhaps also, on Gabriel’s part, of a romantic 
sense of honor. They had a daughter 
Edith, but no other stroke of good fortune; 
and, having been poor to start with, they 
rapidly became more so. Gabriel died. 
His widow, at the end of her resources, 
humbled her pride for the sake of her 
daughter, and applied to her former lover 
for help. He had, meanwhile, sold the 
piece of real-estate for fifteen thousand 
dollars. Nevertheless, he refused Dorothy’s 
request, in a letter of which few high- 
minded gentlemen would have wished to be 
known as the author. Dorothy died, and 
Edith disappeared. As years went by, and 
Throgmorton Haggett grew richer and richer 
and more and more lonely, the regret above 
mentioned began to haunt him. He wished 
he had not recalled that gift of ten thousand 
dollars. He even advertised for Edith, with 
a view to making restitution; but nothing 
came of that. The ten thousand dollars lay 
heavy on his conscience. At last, to ease the 
weight, he actually deposited that sum in 
the bank, with a view to disposing of it 
according to the contingency he stated to 
Philemon Inkpenny. Of course, it was pos- 
sible that the contingency might not arise; 
but what more could he do? And mean- 
while he was drawing interest on the sum, 
just the same. 

One morning, while Mr. Haggett was in 
his study, critically comparing a paragraph 
in Bacon’s “Advancement of Learning,” con- 
cerning the impropriety of putting young 
men to the study of moral philosophy, with 
a somewhat parallel passage in “Troilus and 
Cressida,” Act IT, sc. 2, a servant knocked 
at the door and informed him that there was 
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an elderly party who wished to know if he 
might see him on a matter of business. 

The party was admitted. He was a vener- 
able individual, about seventy years of age 
apparently, decently but poorly clad, and 
carrying under his arm a bundle tidily done 
up in an old newspaper. He performed a 
ceremonious obeisance, and spoke as follows: 

“Mr. Haggett, I hope the object of my 
intrusion may excuse my intruding. My 
name is Christopher Crumblehorne. I have 
been a student, like yourself; but I am poor. 
During my life, I have collected a good 
many books—old books, Mr. Haggett— 
including some rare early editions of the 
Elizabethan poets. I am informed that you 
are interested in Shakespearian researches. 
I have here”—he had been undoing his 
bundle as he spoke, and now produced an 
antique and worm-eaten volume bound in 
brown leather—‘ a copy of Plays by Christ- 
opher Marlowe, dated, as you see, 1611. As 
you are aware, Marlowe is reputed to have 
collaborated on certain of the plays ascribed 
to Shakespeare.” 

All this while, Haggett had been staring at 
his visitor as if he were a pheenix, a spectre, 
or some other improbable phenomenon. The 
longer he stared, the more amazed and 
bewildered did he appear. Well, it is cer- 
tainly not often that one has better cause 
to be surprised; for this old gentleman 
presented neither more nor less than the 
living counterpart of the personage whom 
Mr. Haggett had beheld in his dream, as 
related to Philemon Inkpenny! Was the 
rest of the vision, then, to be confirmed? 
He took the book with a trembling hand. 
He turned over the leaves mechanically, 
hardly aware of what he was doing. The 
volume was not in very good condition. 
Here and there, passages were interlined in 
faded ink. Its original owner had evidently 
read it thoroughly, and with critical if not 
sympathetic interest. Still, it was not 
obvious how any enlightenment could pro- 
ceed from it as to the true authorship of 
Shakespeare’s dramas. Mr. Haggett over- 
came his agitation sufficiently to make some 
remark to this effect to Mr. Christopher 
Crumblehorne. 

“Possibly,” the latter replied, “but have 
you carefully examined the title-page?” 

Mr. Haggett turned to it. At first, he 
glanced at it carelessly. After a moment, he 
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started and his face became red. He stole 
a strange look at his visitor. He snatched 
off his spectacles, rubbed them, and looked 
again. Anon, he laid the book on the table, 
reached for a huge magnifying-glass, and 
studied the page intently. Finally, he laid 
down the glass, leaned back in his chair, and 
contemplated Mr. Crumblehorne several 
moments in silence. 

“May I ask, sir, how you obtained this 
volume?” he inquired, at length. 

“At a second-hand book-shop in London, 
just off the Strand, in 1856,” replied the 
other, composedly. “I thought it might 
interest you.” 

“A signature of William Shakespeare’s!” 
muttered Mr. Haggett. “Why, it’s an 
histcrical event! And this book was his! 
But it can’t be! Can it be genuine?” 

“T have gradually arrived at that con- 
viction during the four-and-thirty years that 
it has been in my possession,” answered the 
old gentleman. “I have here,” he added, 
“noted down some of the reasons that go to 
confirm me in my opinion. A glance at 
them will put you in possession of my train 
of argument. Pray take your own time.” 

He handed the other several closely 
written pages of blue note-paper. Mr. Hag- 
gett perused them with absorbed attention. 
After ten or fifteen minutes, he raised his 
head and passed a hand over his forehead. 

“And do I understand that you wish to 
dispose of this book, sir?” he said, in a 
slightly tremulous voice. ‘“‘ What value do 
you put upon it?” 

“T sell it reluctantly,” replied the old 
man, “ because I am old and need money to 
support life. My price for it is one hundred 
dollars.” 

Mr. Haggett concealed his emotions by 
a violent effort. He had expected to have 
to pay at least a thousand. After a pause, 
he faltered out: “I might give you fifty.” 

Mr. Crumblehorne rose. “I cannot accept 
it,’ he said, with a sigh. “I named my 
lowest figure. If you cannot afford it, I 
must try elsewhere.” And he put forth his 
aged hand and laid it upon the book. 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Haggett, hastily, 
“after all, I may as well stretch a point. 
It is an extravagance; but, to a brother 
student—I will write you a check. But— 
a hundred dollars! Suppose we say seventy- 
five ?” 
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The old man shook his head. “A hundred 
or nothing.” 

Mr. Haggett wrote the check. Mr. Crum- 
plehorne pocketed it in his usual serene 
methodical manner, bowed, and withdrew. 
Mr. Haggett spent the rest of the day hang- 
ing over his treasure. That evening, he 
received a letter that agitated him on other 
grounds. It was signed Edith Hastings— 
the long-lost daughter of his old love! 
It recounted the leading facts of her history 
since her mother’s death. She had, it 
appeared, developed a fine soprano voice, and 
had found a patron who defrayed the expense 
of training it. She had sung with success 
in concert in England and on the Continent, 
and was now in America with a snug little 
fortune. She had accidentally learned that 
her mother’s old friend—so she called him— 
was living in Philadelphia, and would do 
herself the pleasure of calling on him. She 
appointed the next day for her visit. 

She came, saw, and conquered Throg- 
morton Haggett. And well she might, for 
she was a young woman of beauty, talent, 
and vivacity. Moreover, she soon conceived 
a most flattering regard for the elderly 
student, and showed an intelligent interest 
in his pursuits. He presently insisted upon 
her and her maid’s taking up their abode 
in his home. Before she had been there 
a week, he had intimated to her that, if she 
would remain permanently his guest and 
give up her public career, he would make 
her his heiress. She did not give an uncon- 
ditional assent to this proposition, for it was 
easy to see that the applause of audiences 
had become dear to her; but neither did she 
absolutely refuse. Meanwhile, she staid on. 
She entered into all Mr. Haggett’s ways of 
life. She helped him in his investigations. 
She encouraged him to persevere. He had 
never in his life been so happy. His con- 
science was at ease. His hopes were bright- 
ened. He began to feel a young man again. 
Nay, he even began to ask himself whether 
a well-preserved and wealthy gentleman of 
sixtythree might not with success propose 
a matrimonial alliance with a gifted and 
charming young lady of five-and-twenty! 

“Have you noticed, mon ami,” she said, 
“that there is something odd about the 
binding of this book?” 

She was sitting in the easy-chair in the 
embrasure of the study window, dressed in 
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an adorable negligé. Her bare polished 
arms emerged trom the half-sleeves; her 
white throat was fully revealed, with the 
delicate necklace of carved coral round it, 
the gift of her devoted Throgmorton; one 
knee was thrown over the other, causing the 
ruffed hem of her petticoat to discover a 
tapering silken ankle and arched foot shod 
in a high-heeled French slipper. In her 
fragrant lap was the old volume of Marlowe’s 
Plays. 

The scholar rose from his desk and came 
over to her, glad of a pretext to be in con- 
tact with her dainty loveliness. He placed 
a chair close to her own, adjusted his spec- 
tacles, and bent over her. “And what is 
there odd about the binding, my dear?” he 
said, tenderly. 

“Why, see: this paper that is pasted on 
the inside of the back cover is cracked all 
along the inside edge. And look: the cover 
seems to be double, as if there were a sort 
of pocket in it, such as one sees inside the 
lid of adesk. Give me your paper-knife— 
yes, there is a pocket; and I do believe—” 

“Edith!” broke in Throgmorton, in a 
high quavering voice, ‘let me—give me— 
what is this? My stars! has it come at 
last ?” 

With hands shaking as with a palsy, he 
tore out the paper lining, he tore open the 
pocket, he drew from it—what? A faded, 
stained, fragile, embrowned fold of letter- 
paper. He began to unfold it, but his nerves 
were too much unstrung. “ You—you—” 
he said, faintiy, holding it out to Edith. 

She opened it deftly with her tapering 
white fingers. ‘“ What can it be, I wonder? 
Such a queer old handwriting! I’m _ not 
sure I can make it out. Let me see—it 
begins: ‘Gray’s Inn, ye MDC’—oh, 1611— 
no, that’s in another line—‘y® Fourth Day 
of March, 1611. Goode Master’—dear me, 
what is this? S-h-a—why, I do believe it 
is—yes, it is—Shakspere! ‘Goode Master 
Shakspere’! Oh, isn’t this interesting?” 

She looked up with a brilliant smile. Mr. 
Haggett was deadly pale. “It has come!’ 
he murmured, with dry lips. ‘‘ My dream is 
fulfilled; my reputation is secure forever! 
Give it to me: I can read it now. Yes, here 
is the signature—‘ Fr. Bacon.’ A letter to 
William Shakespeare from Francis Bacon! 
Edith, I am the most famous man in the 


civilized world to-day. Yes, yes, yes! 
® 
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Listen to this: ‘Gray’s Inn, ye Fourth Day 
of March, 1611. Goode Master Shakspere: 
My health hath been suche this past Spring, 
as that I did nigh despaire of compassing 
y® Worke, the whiche is herewith incloased. 
Briefly, I commende myself to your Love, 
and that you shall with all proper dilligence 
make me a fair coppy thereof, after ye same 
maner as alwaies heretofore. Concerning 
y® name or title of this present Drama, I doe 
find myself in some debate: yet methinks 
that of ‘Othello’ will-serve as well as 
another, albeit ‘Desdemona’ likewise hath 
a faire sounde. Yet will I declare for 
y® first. So, with affection for your past 
services, and desiring you toe be goode to 
alle concealed Poets, I continue your verie 
greatful Fr. Bacon,’” 

After finishing the letter, Mr. Throgmor- 
ton Haggett folded it gently up again and 
laid it reverently upon the table. “ Edith,” 
he said, solemnly, “this is the culminating 
moment of my existence: it is a turning-point 
in the history of the world. After three cent- 
uries, the truth is at last known, and through 
me! To-morrow, all the world will ring 
with the discovery which is yours and mine 
alone to-day. That letter is, beyond all 
comparison, the most important—the most 
valuable—document in existence. As you 
perhaps know, ‘Othello,’ according to the 
most trustworthy indications, was written 
about 1611. Bacon wrote it: Shakespeare 
copied it ‘without blotting a line,’ no doubt, 
as the saying was. Edith, my dearest Edith, 
let me celebrate this triumph by kissing 
your lovely hand!” 

Edith accepted the caress with infinite 
grace and complaisance. ‘But, mon cher,” 
she said, “is not this the book that you 
bought of that old gentleman with the curi- 
ous name?” 

“Christopher Crumblehorne? Yes, that is 
so. I paid him his full price for it—one 
hundred dollars.” 

“You paid him for the book, mon cher, 
but not for the letter! And were you not 
telling me only yesterday that you had set 
aside an immense sum of money, ten thou- 
sand dollars, for the person who should bring 
you evidence in support of your theory? 
Surely this Mr.—what was his name ?—has 
done this; and you are bound to hand him 
over the bequest. Am I not right?” 

She jaid her soft hand on his and looked 
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up in his face. Mr. Haggett’s features had 
begun to assume an embarrassed expression, 
but, under the influence of those glorious 
eyes, they gradually softened. “ Edith,” he 
cried at last, “ Edith, I will do it! But on 
one condition: one condition, dearest— 
dearest of women!” - 

“And what is that?” she asked, sweetly, 

“That you consent to—remember, Edith, 
that I am not only rich as men rate riches, 
but henceforth the equal in distinction of 
any potentate on earth. Edith, let this 
hand which I now hold be mine forever! Be 
my wife! Believe me, that, as Mrs. Throg- 
morton Haggett, you will be the envy and 
the glory of your sex, in renown, as you 
already are in fact! Edith, I might once 
have been your father: fate denied me that: 
it is for you to compensate that loss by per- 
mitting me to become your husband !” 

“Dear Mr. Haggett,” she replied, looking 
him frankly in the face, “I feel your kind- 
ness and the great honor you offer me, and 
you have no doubt observed that I have 
regarded you with no ordinary interest; 
and yet I am hardly prepared to settle the 
whole future course of my life at a moment’s 
notice.” She hesitated and looked down. 

“Do not refuse me!” urged he. “TI will 
make any arrangements you wish. Half— 
two-thirds of my fortune shall be yours on 
my wedding-day !” 

“Tt is not your fortune that moves me, 
mon cher. But,” she added, again placing 
her hand in his, “I will make a stipulation 
—call it a woman’s whim, or say that I wish 
to test the nobility of soul that I am 
morally convinced is yours. Send this 
money to old Mr.—Mr.—you know whom I 
mean. He is old and poor; it will enable 
him to pass the remainder of his days in 
ease and comfort. Sit down now and write 
the check for him. Enclose it to him and 
give me the letter. Iam going out to take 
my morning constitutional with my maid. 
I will put the letter in the registered mail. 
And when I come back, mon cher—my dear 
Throgmorton—it will be to fix the day on 
which we can be happy !” 

There is little left to tell, but that little is 
not unimportant. 

The check was written. It cost the writer 
a pang, but it was done. Edith, with a 
smile of heavenly promise, put it in her 
reticule and sallied forth with her maid. 
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She was due to return at lunch. She did 
‘not arrive. The afternoon passed. Dinner- 
timecame. Mr. Haggett had passed through 
the stages of anxiety, alarm, misgiving. He 
was now in a frenzy of panic. The servant 
brought in a note. From her! 

He tore it open. It is not often that a 
man has the fate to read, in one and the 
same day, a letter from Bacon to Shake- 
speare and such an epistle as this from 
Edith to her elderly lover. It ran as follows: 

“Mon cher, we are gone. By ‘we,’ I 
mean my husband, myself, and your ten 
thousand dollars. My husband is the gentle- 
man known to you as Christopher Crumble- 
horne. That is not his real name; neither 
is he so old, by some forty years, as he 
appeared to be during your interview with 
him. He is an actor, and has few rivals in 
his make-up for elderly characters. As for 
me, 1 am indeed the Edith whose mother 
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you wronged and left to starve. I have sup- 
ported myself by my own talents, and I 
have, with the assistance of my husband, 
paid off an old score on you. This money I 
hold to be rightfully mine; my conscience 
will never reproach me with the manner in 
which I chose to possess myself of it. You 
offered me half your fortune. I took ten 
thousand dollars. We are quits. As to the 
authorship of Shakespeare, I advise you to 
consult an expert before announcing your 
discovery to the world. When I return, I 
will be yours. Meanwhile, with cordial good 
wishes, I subscribe myself your obliged 
EDITH.” 

“Tt’s all clear enough, except as to that 
dream of yours, Mr. Haggett,”’ said Philemon 
Inkpenny, when he heard the tale. ‘“ How 
do you explain that?” 

Mr. Haggett shook his head. And it has 
remained a mystery to this day. 
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Tis a strange sweet tune of the olden times, 
With its sweet low notes of the vesper chimes; 
And it tells of peace to the world-tossed sou” 
And to the weary a heavenly goal. 


But that one deep note through the silvery 
strain, 
That heart-cry of loneliness, sorrow, and pain— 
How it thrills the heart with its dull despair, 
How it lingering dwells on the trembling 
air! 


How it knells above all those convent bells, 
How it tells of the living dead in their cells! 
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How full does it seem of their unshed tears, 
How hoarse with the cries they’ve smothered 
for years! 


O’er the silvery chimes, how it rises and swells 

Till it fills the air with its tolling knells! 

O’er the rippling notes glides the light sweet 
strain, 

But that note through all echoes ceaseless pain. 


My heart sings to-day of the olden times, 
Of its joys, its loves, and its vesper chimes; 
But a tender note and a mournful tone 
Re-echo regret for the friends that are gone. 
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a show of flowers can never be an 

ideal home, any more than it can 
without sunshine, music, or the voices of 
happy children. 

Neither handsome furniture, artistic hang- 
ings, fine paintings, nor expensive china can 
make up for the lack of plants and blos- 
soms, though these latter will give a refined 
appearance and an esthetic grace to the 
plainest room if the furnishing thereof has 
been dictated by correct taste. Among the 
readers of this magazine, there is probably 
no woman so restricted in means or so 
encumbered with cares that she cannot afford 
to brighten her abode by these adjuncts 
and find leisure to bestow on them the care 
necessary for their well-being—a pleasant 
task which demands much less time than 
many persons suppose. Of course, bouquets 
and cut flowers are expensive luxuries in 
cities; but it is a very easy*matter to become 
independent of florists. 

A cheap red clay pot filled with snowy 
pampas-grass will make an attractive spot 
of light in the gloomiest hall all winter long, 
and the only attention the beautiful feathers 
require to keep their purity unsullied is to 
be set out of the way on “sweeping-days.” 

Hyacinths, crocuses, carnations and the 
like can be grown in the following inex- 
pensive manner, which does not seem 
generally known. The old-fashioned hya- 
cinth-glasses were ugly things; but, for the 
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plan I am proposing, any pretty earthenware 
or china bowl will answer. Fill the jar half 
full of old corks, so as to secure good drain- 
age; cover these with a layer of moss, in 
which insert the bulbs, laying more moss 
over them as lightly as possible. Put the 
pots in a dark dry place—a cellar is best, if 
not damp—and moisten the moss daily until 
the bulbs begin to sprout. Then set the 
dishes in a sunny window, and a little time 
will do the rest. 

Plants do not like change, and they abhor 
draughts—two points which their owners 
often overlook. Many of the common ferns 
will thrive capitally in an ordinary room if 
watered regularly but not too frequently, and 
some of the smaller varieties need no earth 
—they will grow nicely if their roots are 
buried in moss that is kept evenly moist. 
Ferns, palms, and even camellias and myrtles 
will do well in quite dark corners, which is a 
thing to remember by the dwellers in con- 
fined city quarters. 

The dinner-table should never be left 
undecorated at any season of the year. 
When flowers are out of the question, a few 
ferns in a quaint blue and white Japanese 
pot will last for months, if watered daily 
during warm weather and twice a week 
during cold. When a window can be spared, 
a box of ivy on the sill will speedily make a 
beautiful curtain, and the sprays are very 
useful to arrange with flowers in vases. 

As spring comes on and blossoms grow 




















‘cheap, it does not cost much money and not 
a great deal of time to convert one’s parlor 
or dining-room into a veritable bower. I 
was at a luncheon not long ago, given by a 
lady of moderate means, which, by carefully 
selected and daintily cooked dishes and 
tasteful floral decorations, she rendered fairly 
unique. Not only was the table profusely 
adorned, but the mantel presented an appear- 
ance so lovely that everybody exclaimed on 
entering the room, and an artist friend made 
asketch of the arrangement, which is here 
reproduced. It was a mass of blossoms and 
trailing vines, with a basket of tulips, 
begonia leaves, and ferns hanging before the 
screen which filled the fire-place. 

The hostess declared that the work did 
not take long to complete, and only called 
for patience and care.. First of all, she 
covered the mantel with waterproof paper, 
and on this laid a bed of moss—damp, not 
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wet—into which the sprays and flowers were 
artfully fastened. By keeping the moss 
moist and changing the flowers as they fade, 
an effect of the sort could be preserved for 
days, though of course many persons would 
not care for anything so elaborate. But even 
a vase or two of flowers will give to the 
table a grace which no woman ought to 
neglect. The little glass troughs, three- 
cornered or semi-circular, cost very little, 
and flowers can be disposed m them, either 
in wet moss or water, lefting sprays of ivy, 
mimosa, or green leaves of any kind conceal 
the edges of the troughs. 

The Japanese, who are teaching us so 
many things in regard to the esthetic side of 
life, elevate the arranging of flowers to an 
elegant accomplishment—one not confined 
to women, either. Indeed, though the edu- 
cation of ladies of rank is not deemed com- 
plete unless it includes a knowledge of flower 
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composition, the art finds its chief exponents 
in priests, philosophers, and statesmen who, 
on account of declining years or through 
political reasons, have retired from active 
life and so gained leisure to become its 
enthusiastic devotees. There are numberless 
books treating of the subject, and there are 
various schools for teaching the art, all pos- 
sessing rigid rules more or less elaborate and 
artificial, and also, be it said, frequently 
entirely opposed to each other. It is really 
difficult for us of the Western hemisphere to 
believe what importance is given to this 
work, To afford an idea of the esteem in 
which it is held, I will cite from a volume 
descriptive thereof certain privileges and 
virtues which these beauty-loving Orientals 
attribute to persons engaged in its pursuit. 
First is mentioned the privilege of associ- 
ating with superiors, fol- 
lowed by a long list of 
personal qualities which 
the practice of the art 
is supposed to foster; 
among these are named 
“a serene disposition and 
forgetfulness of cares, 
amusement in solitude, 
familiarity with the nat- 
ure of plants and trees, 
the respect of mankind, 
constant gentleness of 
character, health of mind 
and body, a religious 
spirit, self - abnegation 
and restraint.” 

Now, I think, if there 
is a hope that the pos- 
session of half these virtues 
would follow the elevation of 
flower-composition into an. art, 
that Americans and Europeans 
will do well to found colleges 
therefor without delay and 
import bands of Japanese pro- 
fessors to bestow the necessary 
instruction. 

Some of the schools insist that 
only one kind of flowers should 
be used in decorating a room, 
an idea I have seen occasionally 
carried out in this country with 
a very pleasing effect. Then 
certain flowers are used at par- 
ticular feasts, and each month 
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is associated with special blossoms. For 
instance, in the autumn come the morning- 
glory, the japonica, two kinds of valerian, 
and a carnation. The wistaria is a great 
favorite, but cannot be used at weddings 
because of its color—purple being in Japan 
a sign of mourning. The peony is the sign 
of rank and aristocracy; the lotus is dedi- 
cated to the dead. Chrysanthemums are 
highly esteemed, though it is a mistake to 
suppose them the national flower; that posi- 
tion is really accorded to the blossoms of the 
cherry. There are said to be two hundred 
and sixtynine sorts of chrysanthemums in 
Japan, many of them bearing titles as won- 
derful as the flowers themselves—such as 
“silver world, companion of the moon, 
blessings of majesty, waves in the morning 
sun,” and so forth. 

But to come away from 
Japan and get back to 
our own dinner - tables 
and living-rooms: I am 
often surprised that cro- 
cuses are so seldom used 
as decorations, for few 
flowers make a more 
brilliant display, espe- 
cially if the three colors 
—purple,white, and gold 
—be combined. They 
should be put into small 
glass vases; a few of 
their own grasses orsome 
sprays of ivy look well 
with them, but in the 
spring avery pretty effect 
can be produced by using 
budding twigs of the lilac 
just ready to open into 
leaves. 

There is no end to the 
variety of lovely con- 
ceits which can be ex- 
pressed in flower arrange- 
ments by a little study 
and trouble. It does not 
matter how common the 
blossoms may be, how 
plain the vase or bowl 
in which they are placed, 
provided the tints har- 
monize and the recep- 
tacle is graceful in shape 
and artistic in tone. 
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A lovely effect can be produced for the 
evening by arranging small-leafed or trailing 
flowers about the base of a lamp which has 
a small table appropriated to it. Now that 
the pretty fashion of.elaborate shades of 
lace, gauze, or other diaphanous material is 
so general, one must be careful to have the 
flowers harmonize with or make a pleasing 
contrast to the tint of the shade. The 
blossoms can either be grouped on a round 
Japanese tray or on waterproof paper. In 


either case, a bed of damp moss must be laid 
down, in which to fasten the flowers, and 
these should be so arranged that no sign of 
the tray or paper will be visible. If the 
table is not too large, the most effective 
arrangement is to have it completely covered, 
letting sprays of leaves or vines hang over 
the edge. 

A lamp set in the middle of the dinner- 
table can be made a very artistic decoration 
by surrounding it with a bank of leaves and 
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flowers disposed in moss or put in crescent- 
shaped glass troughs. By the way, three- 


cornered glass troughs or dishes can now be 


had, and these are specially nice to fill 
with flowers for the four corners 
of the table. 

Nowadays, even 
in the shops of our 
country villages, 
one can purchase, 
at a very low price, 
pitchers and vases 
so artistic in form 
and so true in color 
that they will 
please the most 
fastidious eye, 
and it only 
needs to put a 
proper arrange- 
ment of flowers 
therein to make 
the twentyfive- 
cent pitcher not 
only “a thing of 7, ifs 
beauty,” but a Sy 
joy—as long as 
the blossoms Que 
last. 

We are all 
greatly affected 
by surroundings, 
often unconsciously; and in 
our hurrying country we do 
not, as a rule, pay sufficient 
attention to this fact. The more 
women cultivate a love of flowers 
and teach their husbands and sons 
to appreciate them, the more they 
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will do toward elevating and refining mas- 
culine nature and the more of beauty and 
fullness they will bring into 
their own lives. 
As the plainest dinner- 
“table will gain a_pictur- 
esque grace from the pres- 
ence of a few flowers, so 
the most commonplace bit 
of needlework which 
household needs can 
impose will be rendered 
less wearisome by the 
brightness and sweet- 
ness of a bunch of 
roses set on the 
sewing-stand. 
We give too little 
heed to what are often 
termed trifles, for 
many of these are of 
far greater weight 
than matters over 
fet which we worry and 
struggle till the soul is 
weary and the nerves 
are worn thread- 
bare. Among 
these so-called 
trifles, the love of 
flowers is in real- 
ity a factor of 
such moment in 
the education of all classes that it is strange 
reflective persons can fail to perceive its 
importance or, commoner error still, neglect 
the advantages which they clearly recognize 
and for the acceptance of which they never 
fail to praise others. 
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ought to get some ready at once. 

Do not make them too elaborate nor 
too fanciful to stand hard usage. Blue 
denim is the best material, and either red or 
white linen floss is more effective for decora- 
tion than rope silk. Excelsior makes an 
inexpensive stuffing for these cushions, 
which should be large. For use in a ham- 
mock, other fillings would be preferable, and 
which you will choose is a matter to be 
decided with your purse in your hand. 


. person who has no porch cushions 


A Wash-Bench made the chief ornament 
of a pretty vine-shaded porch last summer. 
It was coated with pearl-colored enamel 
paint, and a vine of morning-glories ran 
over it, curled about the legs, and trailed 
across the seat, with the blossoms dropping 
from the skillful artist’s brush just as 
nature would have strewn them. Everyone 
exclaimed over its beauty, and no one 


thought of associating it with a laundry. 


As a porch. seat, it was a decided success 
and one that can easily be imitated. 
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QUAINT bit of furniture it was, and 
A Janet had often admired it, half 
wondering if her Aunt Lois would 
not give it to her some day. Janet liked 
curious old things, and it was a bond of 
sympathy between Aunt Lois and herself; 
for Aunt Lois was as quaint and curious 
and old-fashioned, if not as old, as any of 
the yellow laces and old books and bits 
of china that she gave Janet from time to 
time as special marks of her affection. She 
had so many of these things now put away 
among her treasures that it was quite nat- 
ural to wonder if this old secretary would 
not also be hers some day. 

It looked like Aunt Lois, it was so tall 
and straight and thin. No lines of beauty 
nor graceful carvings relieved it in any way. 
Like its mistress, it was prim. When Janet 
saw her aunt seated at the secretary, writing 
up her neatly kept accounts or sending off 
the formal little notes in which she delighted 
—<Aunt Lois never wrote letters—it seemed 
as though they had been made for each 
other and neither would be at their best 
apart. 

But Aunt Lois had. been young once, and 
fair and round. and girlish; that Janet knew 
from some pictures which she had once seen, 
old and faded daguerreotypes. And it had 
not been so long ago, though everything 
about her seemed so old. Aunt Lois was on 
the right side of forty yet. 

Janet knew the story well enough. Just 
twenty years ago, half of Aunt Lois’s life- 
time and all of her own, there had been a 
lover and light hearts and a scent of orange- 
blossoms in the air. But he had gone away 
suddenly, making no excuse, and had never 
come back. Lois Barber had kept her own 
counsel and had grown thin and quiet and 
prim and old beyond her years, and Ross 
Stewart had been to her as one who was dead 
now for half her lifetime. 

And, now that Janet was to be married, 
she was to have the old secretary for a 
wedding-present. 

“Tt is not of much value, I know, Janet; 
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but it will be in keeping with some of the 
other old things you seem to prize so much, 
It is strange that you care for them, for you 
will be a wife and happy.” Aunt Lois 
looked at her wistfully. “I have kept old 
things, Janet, because I had to have some- 
thing to fill my life.” 

“Dear Aunt Lois!” said the girl, putting 
her arms about the older woman. “But I 
must confess my sins. I have envied you 
that old secretary. It has so many little 
drawers and curious nooks to hide things 
in.” 

“Well, child, if you have cared for it, 
you need not wait until you are married to 
call it your own. I will move all my things 
out of it this evening, and you may take 
possession.” 

Janet found almost a child’s joy in her 
new possession: the little drawers and 
pigeon-holes were so convenient. In one, 
she could put letters; in others, stamps, 
wafers, seals, little notes, cards, and all the 
et-cetera of correspondence so dear to the 
young feminine heart. 

“The only. trouble, Aunt Lois, is that it 
has so many drawers I can’t always remem- 
ber just where I have put things,” she said, 
after it was al] arranged. 

A few evenings later, “Janet’s young 
man,” as the children called Mr. Edward 
Correy, came tu discuss the final prepara- 
tions for the wedding. 

“T must show you my new treasure, 
Ned,” said Janet, throwing open the secre- 
tary. 

“Really, Janet, if you have that, I don’t 
think I ought to marry you. It was clearly 
meant for an.old maid, begging Miss Lois’s 
pardon, and not for a young wife.” 

“ Be careful, sir,” Janet answered, blush- 
ing prettily. “I may be just as prim in 
a little while as any dear old lady now 
whom we know. At any rate, I shall do 
my best to live up to Aunt Lois’s present. 
I know I shall have to be more careful with 
my letters and my accounts, if I am to write 
them here.” And Janet perched herself 
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upon the high stool in front of the secre- 
tary, and did her best to look the part of 
a prim old maid. 

After Ned had duly admired the effect, he 
placed some paper before Janet, dipped a 
pen in the ink-well, and placed it in her 
hand. 

“T want you to write the first letter from 
the new secretary for me,” he said. 

“For you?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“Yes: to my Uncle Ross.” 

“Oh, but I can’t do that! 
so forward.” 

“No, it won’t. I want him to come to 
the wedding, and he won’t promise for me.” 

“Then he surely won’t for me. Besides, I 
don’t like to, Ned. He doesn’t know me.” 

“Doesn’t he, though? Then he hasn’t 


It would seem 


\read my letters .as carefully as I flattered 


myself that he had.” 


“You must have been badly off for some- 


.thing to write about, if you have been taking 
‘me-for a.subject.” 


““Well, you see, I had an object. Uncle 
Ross is a woman-hater; but he is the nicest 
old fellow in the world, and I have been 
trying to make him understand that there is 
at least one woman in the world who is 
young and pretty and good and sweet—” 

What the end of the catalogue would have 
been cannot be told, for at this point Janet 
covered his mouth with her hand. 

“Do stop, Ned. Now I can’t write to 
him, for he would of course think me bold 
and forward.” 

“No, he is too good and kind at heart for 
that. I think he has been disappointed 
sometime. If he would only come on to 
our wedding, I think it might do him good.” 

“ Well, I will write,” said Janet, thought- 
fully; “it can’t doany harm. But you must 
dictate.” 

“*Dear Uncle Ross,’ began Ned. 

“No,” said Janet, “that won’t do; he is 
not my uncle.” 

“Oh, but he will be, pretty soon; that is 
all right. Now go ahead: ‘Ned tells me 
that he has been trying to get your promise 
to come to our wedding, but that he cannot 
do it. As you are his nearest relative, I 
know he will feel very badly if you don’t 
come.’ ” 

“Ts that all?” asked Janet. 

“Yes; if that don’t bring him, I don’t 
know what will.” 
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“Oh, fie! It is easy enough to see that 
you area man. Now let me try by myself.” 

Janet wrote rapidly for a few minutes, 
tearing up several half-finished notes, and 
finally handed this to Ned for inspection. 

‘Dear Uncle Ross,” it read: “Ned tells 
me that he has been trying to get your 
promise to come to our wedding, but has 
failed. Now, I should dearly love to have 
you come, and I particularly want to show 
Ned that I can do at least one thing that he 
cannot. Won’t you please come? 

Your affectionate niece, 
JANET BARBER.” 

“T believe that will bring him,” said Ned, 
approvingly. “He always did like to tell 
me that I didn’t know how to ask for what 
I wanted. This will give him a chance to 
prove it.” 

The letter sealed and addressed, they 
began to examine the old secretary together, 
Janet showing it off with a virtuoso’s pride, 

“ Here,” she said, touching a secret spring, 
““is the secret drawer which you know all 
old secretaries must have. I keep your let- 
ters here.” 

“A secret not very well guarded,” said 
Ned, looking at the too apparent bit of 
veneer that covered the spring. 

“There is room enough within here,” he 
continued, examining the body of the secre- 
tary curiously, “for a genuine secret drawer 
—a drawer within a drawer. Upon my 
word, Janet,” he went: on, “I believe there 
is some hollow contrivance in here. Listen 
to this!” As he spoke, he tapped the differ- 
ent panels, and one gave back a peculiar 
hollow sound. “This is right behind your 
secret drawer.” He pulled the drawer wholly 
out and thrust his hand into the space. 
“Something in there gives!” In another 
moment, he pulled out a second drawer. 
It had evidently been arranged to slide 
inside of the other. “Must have got stuck 
in there and upset the combination,” he 
said. 

Then Janet’s quick eye caught sight of 
something hidden under manifold layers of 
dust at the bottom of the drawer. 

“Oh, Ned! here’s a mystery,” she cried, 
holding up a bit of paper yellow with age. 
“Do you suppose it’s a lost will?” 

She shook the dust from it and spread it 
out so that both could see. The paper had 


been written on, but the ink was faded so 
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that it had become almost illegible. Janet 
made out the first words: “ Dearest Lois.” 

“We must not read it; it belongs to my 
aunt,” she said. 

But Ned was staring hard at the signature 
at the bottom. “It was written by my 
uncle—Ross Stewart!” he said. 

“Ross Stewart?” repeated Janet. ‘Oh, 
why did I never think of that before? He 
was Aunt Lois’s lover, and he jilted her.” 

“She jilted him, you mean, Janet—if 
indeed it was she.” 

“No, indeed! They were to have been 
married, and he was here with her one even- 
ing, like this, and they sat here at this 
secretary together, as we are doing—Aunt 
Lois told me all, a long time ago—and he 
was scribbling upon some bits of paper; 
then he got up suddenly and went away. 
The next day, he started for California. The 
bank, you know, in which he was a partner, 
had failed.” 

“Yes, I know; but no one lost a dollar. 
He paid every creditor.” 

“So Aunt Lois said. She said he was a 
good man.” 

“T wonder why she sent him away ?” 
Ned. 

“T wonder why he left her so?” said 
Janet. 

“Does she know that he is my uncle?” 
asked Ned, after a thoughtful pause. 

“T should not wonder,” said Janet, mus- 
ingly. “I have seen her look at you so, 
sometimes.” 

“Poor Uncle Ross!” 

“ Poor Aunt Lois!” 

“We must read this note,” said Ned, with 
an air of conviction. 

“Oh! I don’t think that would be quite 
right,” said Janet, hesitatingly. 

But read it they did, with heads unneces- 
sarily close together over the stained 
paper. 

“Dearest Lois,” it began, “it may seem 
cowardly to write you this, instead of telling 
it; but I do not want to influence your 
answer. I am ruined, Lois; I have lost 
everything. I had hoped to do so much for 
you, and now I can do nothing—at least, 
not for a long while to come. Of course, I 
release you from our engagement. I shall 
remain here another day. If you do not 
send for me, I shall then go away, probably 
forever. Ross STEWART.” 


said 
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“And she let him go,” said Ned, contempt- 
uously. 

“ He wanted to be freed from the engage- 
ment,” retorted Janet. 

“My Uncle Ross is the soul of honor,” 
answered Ned. 

“And my Aunt Lois was never mercenary,” 
returned the girl. 

“Then why did she not send him word 
to stay?” 

“She had too much spirit, I am glad to 
say, after that note.” : 

“T think your Aunt Lois was a heartless 
coquette.” 

“And I think your Uncle 
deceiver.” 

“Miss Barber!” ‘ 

“Mr. Correy !” nt 2 4} 
aunt.” 

“And perhaps you wisliste follow. the role 
of your uncle.” 

“ Good-evening, Miss Barber.” 

“Good-evening, Mr. Correy.” 

It was from mere force of habit that Ned 
mailed ‘the letter which Janet had written 
to Uncle Ross. But, as soon as it was done, 
the situation struck upon his vision with 
double force. He and Janet had quarreled, 
and now perhaps there would be no wedding 
for his uncle to come to. But he could not 
go back and apologize, for he did not believe 
that high-minded gentleman, Ross Stewart, 
had been a deliberate blackguard. 

He would tell Uncle Ross the whole story 
and ask his advice; that was his conclusion 
after weary hours of meditation and repin- 
ing. He could tell him what course would 
be best and right. 

So it happened that, in his far-away home, 
this quiet bachelor received Janet’s pretty 
note bidding him to the wedding-feast, and 
by it was almost persuaded to go. But, 
before he had quite decided, Ned’s letter 
came. Then his decision was promptly 
reached. He would go back and straighten 
out this mess for the boy. If this girl, Janet 
Barber, were worthy of him, their life’s 
happiness should not be spoiled by a tiff. 
He knew how that was, to have a life spoiled. 
But, if the girl were a coquette, as her Aunt 
Lois had been, and it was likely enough, 
then he would see that Ned was well out 
of it. 

Then he thought of Lois and of this note 
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that Ned had found, that had caused all his 
trouble. Why had she kept it so long? 
And she had never married! His thoughts 
went back twenty years to that night. He 
knew he was ruined, and he went to Lois 
and tried to tell her and to ask her to wait; 
he should recover himself soon, if he had 
her to work for. But he could not tell her; 
she had talked about their wedding—the day 
was set. She had shown him his letters, 
all together in a drawer of her secretary. 

“T shall read them all over to-morrow, 
and then put them safely away and keep 
them,” she had said. 

Then he had scribbled that note and 
slipped. it in, unseen, on top of the others, 
where she would find it first on the morrow. 
Then he had come away, and that had been 
the end. 

A week later, Ross Stewart walked into 

“his nephew’s rooms. 

“A pretty mess this is, Ned, to get into,” 

he said, after the first greeting. 
~ “Well, sir, it’s partly your fault. You 
shouldn’t leave old notes lying about, twenty 
years after they have served their purpose.” 

“Tell me just how you found that note,” 
said the older man, gravely. 

When Ned came to the description of ‘the 
second drawer, his uncle stopped him. 

“Why, I never knew of that inner drawer ; 
and I don’t believe Lois—Miss Barber—did, 
either.” 

“Now you speak of it,” said Ned, “I don’t 
believe she did, either. If she had, she 
would have told Janet when she gave her 
the secretary.” 

The same thought leaped into the minds 
of both. 

“Could the note—” began the elder man. 

“I believe it could,” answered the other, 
“ especially if it lay near the top.” 

“Tt was on top of a pile of my letters; I 
placed it there.” 

“And it slipped through !” 

“And she has never seen it!” Then he 
sat down, and, though he was a strong man 
and in,the prime of middle age, Ned saw 
that he was trembling violently. Presently 
he got upon his feet again. 

“Give me my hat and my gloves, Ned; I 
am going out.” 

“ But, uncle—about this affair of mine?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Ned, if I have been. 
Go and find that little girl, and kiss and 
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make up. If you don’t, I’ll disinherit you,” 
And he went out. 

Miss Lois was unduly agitated when 
Janet told her a gentleman was below, wait- 
ing to see her. She had been “upset,” as 
she called it, for a week past; ever since 
Janet’s trouble with Ned. 

When she came into the room, Ross 
Stewart did not see a prim plain lady of 
uncertain age, but the woman whom he had 
loved and vainly tried to forget for years, 
He went up to her and took her hand, 

“Lois!” he said. 

“Yes, Ross!” 

“T left a note in your secretary, twenty 
years ago.” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Did you get it?” 

“ Yes.” 

He dropped her hand, and, in his whole 
attitude, dejection was pictured. But he 
looked into her face, and there he caught 
just the faintest shadow of a smile, that was 
yet singularly like that of the Lois of old. 
He would try once more. 

“Why did you not answer it?” 

“‘T never had the chance.” 

“T waited all day for a message.” 

“T got the note just a week ago. Ned 
found it. Janet brought it to me.” 

“Oh, Lois! and I have been waiting 
twenty years for the answer!” 

They stood looking in each other’s eyes 
for a moment, then the man drew the plain 
faded-face to his shoulder and kissed it. At 
the touch of his lips, a vivid blush that 
Janet could not have rivaled spread over 
cheek and brow. 

“And we will have a double wedding,” 
said Ross Stewart, as the four, now all 
reunited, sat together about the secretary, 
while Ned explained the mechanism of the 
secret drawer. 

“Oh, no, Ross,” said Miss Lois; “ we are 
too old now. Let’s not make fools of our- 
selves again.” 

“No, we will not; we have been fools 
long enough,” said that gentleman. “ Twenty 
years of folly is enough for me.” 

So there was a double wedding, and, in 
the weeks that intervened, Miss Lois’s years 
and primness fell from her so rapidly that 
Janet said the wedding must be hurried up, 
or no one-would believe that she was the 
younger bride. 

















THE HEART OF THE LOTOS. 


BY MINNA IRVING, 


IN the moonlight here, by the crystal lake, 
With the cold white stars above, 
And behind the beat of the dancers’ feet, 
You murmur a tale of love; 
But your words and your kisses leave me chill 
As the dead in the graves on yonder hill! 


Far away from the moonbeams ivory-pale, 
And the music silvery sweet, 

And the drooping roses and dying lights, 
And the fall of the dancers’ feet, 

My soul returns to the hot red sands 

Where a lonely obelisk, crumbling, stands. 


The Nile in its slender shadow flows 
With the sun on its brilliant breast, 
And the wind aighs low in the papyrus reeds 
A dirge for the dead at rest, 
And the sky is bright as a beetle’s wings, 
And the air is thick with the dust of kings. 


Full fifty feet from the obelisk tall, 
Is a tomb with a sunken door, 

Where a woman’s beautiful form has lain 
For a thousand years or more, 

With a lotos lily beneath her chin, 

And scented linen to wrap her in. 


At the court of the star-eyed queen she dwelt, 
In those mystical days of old; 

Her hair was bound with a wreath of pearls, 
Her waist with a snake of gold, 

And, within her roseate flesh inurned, 

The fire of my spirit beat and burned. 





On nights like these, ere I fall asleep, 
A memory seems to grow 

Of the gliding slaves with their ankle-bells, 
In that life in the long ago, 

And amber planets that pulsed above, 

And the rapture deep of a dream of love. 


Through the dust and dark of the centuries dim, 
His eyes look into mine— 

That princely lover’s—and stir my blood 
Like a beaker of golden wine, 

And fill my heart with a longing pain 

To go back and lie in his arms again. 


Ah! what was the cold caress you gave, 
And what is a love like this, 
To those purple passionate nights of yore 
And the power of his burning kiss, 
When the flickering flames of our souls were wed, 
To the halcyon hours ere I was dead ? 


So I thank you. friend, for the words you say, 
In the moonlight, here by the lake; 

But another maiden your ring must wear, 
Another your name must take, 

And rule in the stately house that shines 

With crimson lanterns between the vines. 


For my soul lies folded forevermore 
In the heart of a lotos white, 

And I hear the wind in the rustling reeds, 
And the lap of the Nile to-night, 

And a beetle scratching away the sand 

From the sunken tomb in the Pharaohs’ land, 
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CHAPTER V. 





T was the reception-day of 
the Countess d’Orlandes; 
and, as the morning had 
proved as lovely as if the 
month had been June 
instead of April, and 
madame was one of the 
most popular women in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, her 
handsome rooms for several 
hours presented a gay and 
animated appearance, 
though almost as change- 
able as that of a kaleido- 
scope. 

It was growing late, and for a few moments 
the hostess and one of her special friends 
were left alone. 

“Three minutes in which to draw breath,” 
exclaimed Madame d’Orlandes; “don’t 
expect me to entertain you, my dear—I am 
capable of falling asleep in your face!” 

“That is one of the privileges of friend- 
ship,” rejoined the Marquise de la Frulaye, 
shrugging her shoulders; “one can be as 
stupid or as rude as if one were with a 
relation.” 

Then she regarded with a resigned air her 
third cup of tea, destined to drown a respect- 
able number of chocolate éclairs which she 
had munched in an abstracted fashion 
delightful to watch. 

“You are as greedy over sweet things as 
you used to be when we were school-girls 
at the Sacred Heart,’ said Madame d’Or- 
landes, laughing. 

“And you have the same bad habit of 
telling the truth,” was the quick retort. 
“How the time has gone!” 

“Ten years—ten whole years!” sighed the 
countess. “What happy days those were 
in the quiet convent.” 

“Tf we had only known they were,” 
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replied her friend, with a half-cynical, half- 
philosophical expression which just suited 
her fairly Oriental beauty. “ Perhaps this era 
will seem so too, when we look back on it.” 

A sad smile crossed Madame d’Orlandes’s 
lips; but, before she could reply, the salon 
doors opened and the stately groom of the 
chambers announced the Baron d’Armeur 
in a tone as subdued as if the occasion had 
been a visit of condolence. 

As the daintily dressed little old gentle- 
man ambled up the room, Madame de la 
Frulaye said quickly in the lowest possible 
tone: 

“He always looks as if he were put up 
in some cosmetic, warranted to keep indefi- 
nitely! A good soul, but such a gossip— 
the gazetteer of the faubourg.” 

“Welcome, baron, welcome!” cried Mad- 
ame d’Orlandes, as he approached. “I haye 
not seen you for an age.” 

“Enough of itself to make me wretched, 
without all my other woes,” rejoined the 
visitor, as he bent over the delicate hand 
extended to him. “The marquise, too! I 
am really in luck for once,” he added, as he 
kissed the tips of that lady’s slender fingers. 

“And we also,” replied that lady. “ Every- 
body has been intolerably dull: not a particle 
of news to-day—not even the tiniest scandal, 
to keep one’s spirits up! We shall hear both 
now, thank goodness! Begin, baron, begin: 
we are all ears.” 

“Oh, first let me have a cup of tea and 
a truffle sandwich,” sighed the old gentle- 
man, sinking into a chair in an attitude 
which made the most of his still shapely 
figure. “Iam dying of fatigue and hunger!” 

“Poor baron!” said Madame d’Orlandes ; 
“you shall not be allowed to perish.” 

“At least, not till he has told his news; 
I see in his face that it will prove exciting,” 
added Madame de la Frulaye, aiding her 
hostess to serve the old beau with a plate 
full of small delicacies. 
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“Ah, this is paradise, after all my wor- 
ries!’ said the baron, with a sigh of con- 
tent. 

“Do tell us what you have been about,” 
urged the two ladies. 

“Oh, my rascal of a nephew is the cause 
of everything,” returned the baron, biting 
his sandwich. ‘“ He forced me rush through 
my breakfast and hurry out—only fancy, 
I have been on the march since twelve 
o'clock !” 

“All on account of Monsieur Renaud?” 
questioned the hostess. 

“What now?” added the marquise. 

“Oh, the calamity of owning relations!” 
groaned the baron, as he handed his cup to 
be refilled. “A man stays a bachelor for the 
express purpose of being able to live in 
peace, and behold! his sister must needs 
die and leave him the care of her son and 
daughter.” 

“ But, since your niece was married several 
years ago and you adore your nephew, why 
complain?” asked Madame d’Orlandes. 

“Ah, you don’t know, dear friend; you 
don’t know! I am worn out—exhausted— 
had only just strength to drag myself up 
your steps!” vowed the baron, looking 
pleasantly excited and as hale as possible. 
In spite of his modern dress, he closely 
resembled one of the elderly gallants whose 
portraits have come down to us from the 
days of the regency. “It is a whole 
history |” 

“We are devoured with curiosity, you 
know,” urged Madame de la Frulaye. “The 
moment your nephew’s name comes up, of 
course one expects something startling.” 

“This time, he is mad—fit for a strait- 
jacket, I give you my word,” cried the baron. 
“T think I could eat a wine-cake !” 

“Not till you tell us!” rejoined the mar- 
quise, holding the plate out of his reach. 

“ Well, this is the story,” said the baron, 
wiping his lips and laying his left leg over 
the right, careful to show its calf to the best 
advantage. “Yesterday, my arch-maniac 
was sunning himself on the steps of Sainte 
Clotilde, just at the close of high Mass—” 

“ He went no further, I’ll engage!” inter- 
rupted Madame de la Frulaye. 

“ Well, I would not take it on myself to 
swear to the piety of his motives,” replied 
the baron, tranquilly, “but there he was; 
and, as sometimes happens in this wicked 
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world, he received an undeserved reward. 
He saw an enchanting blonde girl, in half- 
mourning, come out on the arm of a white- 
haired man who looked as if he were some 
very great personage. The pair stepped into 
a coupé drawn by two superb horses, and—it 
was all over with my maniac; he had fallen 
in love at first sight.” 

“ With the horses?” she demanded. 

“ Worse—with the young lady! He but- 
tonholed every man he knew and intercepted 
every woman, but all of no avail; not a 
creature could give him any information 
concerning the elderly gentleman or his 
beautiful companion.” 

“And you come to me, of all persons, 
to discover a clue?” asked Madame 
d’Orlandes. 

“My maniac and I have only just got 
back from Nice; you returned four weeks 
ago,” said the baron. “I said to myself, 
there is no one but that dear Madame 
d’Orlandes who can help me, especially if 
they are foreigners.” 

“‘T know very few foreigners.” 

“ But your husband knows so many; he is 
always floating about among the. foreign 
colonies.” 

“ Just now, the count is very attentive to 
his wife,” put in Madame de la Frulaye; 
“he has had an attack of rheumatism and is 
a martyr to dyspepsia.” 

“Wickedness!” said the countess, with a 
somewhat forced smile; then she added to 
the baron: “It is possible that my husband 
may recognize your unknown pair by the 
description. He was at the reception of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs the other night; 
the beauty might have gone there, even in 
her half-mourning. If I see Leon this even- 
ing, I will not forget to ask about her.” 

“You are not sure, then, of seeing him?” 

“Tf he gets through the day without a 
dyspeptic attack, ne will doubtless dine at 
his club.” 

“At his club?” murmured the marquise, 
with a world of doubt in her voice; but her 
friend continued, without paying any atten- 
tion to the interruption: 

“Let me tell you this, though: your 
Renaud is a poor specimen of a Romeo! 
Any young man capable of the delightful 
folly of falling in love at first sight would 
have hailed a cab and followed the carriage 
and the blonde beauty.” 








“But suppose she was the gentleman’s 
wife?” suggested Madame de la Frulaye. 

“Too young,” objected the baron; “ more- 
over, Renaud said there was ‘a strong resem- 
blance between them.” 

“Ah! a valuable indication which you for- 
got to give,” observed the countess. ‘A coat- 
of-arms on the coupé?” 

“ Yes—no—Renaud was. not certain; he 
had not time to spare for anything. Still, 
he thought he remembered there were 
roses.” 

“ Roses?” repeated the countess, clapping 


her hands. “I believe we have already 
reached daylight!” 
“Indeed! Who—who?” The baron 


almost shouted in his delight. 

“T feel quite certain that the unknown 
couple are no other than the Duke de Rosen- 
thal, an Austrian millionaire, noble as the 
emperor, and his daughter, of whose mar- 
velous beauty one has heard a great deal 
during the past weeks, and whose appear- 
ance in Paris mothers and daughters have 
been dreading.” 

“Worse than the jaundice,” supplemented 
the marquise. 

“Renaud really deserves to have a chance 
given him,” observed the countess, after an 
instant’s reflection ; “ he is a handsome fellow, 
sufficiently clever, and has a better record 
than most of our young dandies.” 

“And our ancestors, my dear child, were 
in the Crusades with St. Louis!” added the 
baron. “That ought to count with your 
Austrian.” 

“Yes, yes; a family tree to be proud of,” 
assented the countess. “And Renaud inher- 
ited a good fortune that has not been too 
much cut into by debts.” 

“Not counting that he will be his uncle’s 
heir, only the baron means to live till dooms- 
day,” added Madame de la Frulayé, with her 
mischievous laugh. 

“T must live while you stay beautiful, and 
that will be forever,” rejoined the old beau. 

“ How old is Renaud?” the countess asked. 

“ Thirtyone.” 

“Not possible!” cried the marquise. 
“ His sister, Madame de Noves, is older than 
he, and she is only twentyseven; I heard say 
so, the other day.” 

“She leaves out the five years spent in the 
nursery,” said the baron: “that is permissi- 
ble.” 
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“To go back to the Rosenthals,” the 
countess remarked. ‘They say that the 
duke is very severe on what most people call 
the excusable follies of young men. Luckily, 
so far as ever I heard, Renaud can stand the 
test better than most of his associates.” 

“Surely, surely!” the baron asserted 
strenuously, while the marquise gave her 
wicked little laugh. Then the old beau rose, 
bowed over their hands again, and added: 
“T hear carriages stopping—I am off! | 
shall look in on Madame de Languenais—] 
have just thought.” 

“Why, yes,” said the countess; “she is 
own cousin to the Austrian ambassadress.” 

“Precisely. I must beg her to arrange a 
quiet little evening, so that Renaud and I 
can meet the Rosenthals. A _ thousand 
thanks! I can count on both of you? Two 
angels! I fly—au revoir.” 

He ambled out with an agility that made 
both ladies smile, though his genuine kind- 
ness of heart kept them from being severe 
on his little vanities. 

“ He is a dear old man,” the countess said; 
“and how about Renaud? You laughed—” 

“Only to tease the baron. I really believe 
Renaud will make as good a husband as a 
rich girl could expect to find. Of course, we 
all know what any man is, after a certain 
period of matrimony ; he becomes a regular 
husband, which generally means a very 
irregular one.” 

The countess could not repress a sigh; 
and, seized with contrition for her heedless 
remark, .Madame de la Frulaye hastily 
changed the subject. She knew well that 
der friend, in spite of her patience and 
cheerfulness, had passed through dark waters 
before she learned to support with seeming 
indifference the vagaries of her handsome 
lord and master. 

Several visitors were announced in rapid 
succession, among them a. stylish little 
woman wearing a bonnet which was such an 
exquisite work of art that it excited the 
general admiration. 

“And only yesterday, my dear,” the mar- 
quise said to her, “I heard you vow that you 
would not buy another new one until sum- 
mer.” 

“Yes—I meant it, too,” sighed the little 
lady. “ But, you see, unfortunately I stopped 
in at Madame Flore’s and saw this angelic 
creation—the flesh is weak, you know! Qh, 
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dressmakers and milliners will have a great 
deal to answer for in the next world.” 

“That is what old Baron d’Armeur says 
of relations,” observed Madame de la Fru- 
laye. 

“Oh, the delightful old man!” said the 
lady of the bonnet. “I caught sight of the 
baron just as I drove into the court-yard; 
I stopped on the steps to look back at him. 
He’s a wonderful creature; he danced along 
as if he were eighteen instead of sixtyeight, 
with several years added.” 

“Oh, he is younger than ever to-day,” 
said Madame d’Orlandes, and proceeded to 
relate the baron’s errand and the story of 
his handsome nephew’s having at first sight 
fallen in love with a beautiful unknown 
who, it was probable, would prove to be 
the already famous young Austrian heiress, 
a rumor of whose speedy introduction into 
Parisian society had already caused a good 
deal of anxiety to marriageable young men, 
and women also. 


CHAPTER VI. 

WHILE these discussions and plans were 
occupying the group gathered in the salon 
of the Countess d’Orlandes, the hero of the 
baron’s romantic tale was seated in a room of 
the Jockey ‘Club, the favorite lounging-place 
of the gilded youth of Paris. 

Renaud Edmond Ferdinand de Matigny, 
Marquis de la Boissiére, was a tall, splen- 
didly built, and very elegant young man, 
aleader in his circle of intimate friends, 
and, what is somewhat unusual for a man 
who is an acknowledged favorite among 
women, exceedingly popular with his own 
sex. 

As he sat watching a game of whist, his 
thoughts were following the energetic old 
uncle, whom he had persuaded to undertake 
the spread of the sensational story which 
he so ardently desired to have circulated 
through the salons of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main without loss of time. 

By the next day at furthest, the beautiful 
blonde would herself certainly hear the 
poetic legend of his having fallen a victim 
to her charms without knowing whether she 
were Cinderella or the Princess Nonchalante. 
By this master-stroke, he would have already 
taken a great step toward obtaining the favor 
of the great heiress, Mademoiselle de Rosen- 
thal, before being presented. 
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With much complacence, he mentally 
repeated the name that represented a mar- 
riage-portion of six millions of francs—the 
name whereof the baron had believed him 
in utter ignorance, and to discover which 
the venerable gentleman had sallied forth 
with an enthusiasm that his nephew smiled 
to remember. 

“The blessed: uncle!” he thought, as he 
lighted a cigarette and lazily watched the 
whist-players. “ How greedily he swallowed 
the whole story, as delighted with the 
romance of it as if he had been a boarding- 
school miss! Really, to us old young fel- 
lows, there is something quite touching in 
the simplicity of the young old chaps of the 
past generation! Six millions and a Rosen- 
thal! Into the bargain, so ideally beautiful 
that I am sure to fall in love with her! I 
have always said that I was capable of the 
folly and that I should like, just by way of 
originality, to love the woman I marry! 
And one must marry, especially when one 
has a name with a handle to transmit, and 
a legion of debts that press heavily. But, 
after all, usurer as he is, old Father Jean 
deserves to be canonized for setting me on 
the track of the beautiful heiress, and his 
little sensational romance was a positive 
stroke of genius.” 

The game ended, and Renaud de la 
Boissiére strolled away to find other amuse- 
ment while awaiting his uncle’s arrival. 

It may be old-fashioned to allow one’s 
characters to indulge in soliloquies, but it is 
a very convenient way of making their plans 
and motives clear without long pages of 
description ; so I shall offer no apology for 
setting down the young man’s reflections. 

On reaching his majority, Renaud de la 
Boissiére had entered into possession of a 
large fortune, and he began his social career 
with two objects in view: the first was, to 
amuse himself as muck as possible; the 
second, never to indulge in any excess which 
could give him an unpleasant notoriety 
and so militate against the marriage which 
he considered that every man with a title 
ought sooner or later to make. 

During the ten years which had passed 
since he came of age, De la Boissiére had 
fully carried out his intentions, and, while 
allowing himself the largest liberty, had 
exercised so much care that his world in 
general would have echoed the verdict of 
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Madame d’Orlandes as to the probability 
of his proving a far better husband than the 
average idle man of fashion. 

In spite of an open frank manner, Renaud 
was secretive, just as he was calculating 
under an exterior of impulsiveness—which, 
however, was not assumed. Notwithstand- 
ing all the memories that would have stared 
him in the face had he not kept them locked 
in some dark chamber of his soul, Renaud 
had faith in his own capacity for being in 
love, and it was quite true that the corner 
of his heart which he had always reserved 
for matrimony had beaten high at the sight 
of Mina de Rosenthal, in spite of the fact 
that his assertion of not knowing who she 
was had been pure fiction. 

Renaud was nearly ruined pecuniarily, but 
nobody knew this except the money-lender 
Father Jean; for, with his usual prudence, 
the young man had confined his borrowing 
operations’ to this one source, and the old 
usurer was as close-mouthed as an oyster. 

The money-world in which Father Jean 
lived had known of the approaching arrival 
of the new heiress before the world of 
fashion, and he had explained to his client 
that here might be a chance to pay his debts 
and secure a great fortune. 

De la Boissiére had seized eagerly on the 
plan, and Father Jean’s ossified heart fairly 
warmed to him; for the wily miser felt con- 
fident that, in case the young man succeeded, 
sooner or later a large share of the wealth of 
the Rosenthals would find its way into his 
own coffers. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Most of the guests had arrived at the 
Austrian embassy on the evening of the 
small reception which had been arranged 
through the mediation of Baron d’Armeur’s 
lady friends. 

Match-making is always an interesting 
business, and the Austrian ambassadress, a 
charming and kind-hearted if somewhat 
frivolous woman, had entered with enthusi- 
asm into the plan of bringing about a mar- 
riage between her youthful countrywoman 
and the Marquis de la Boissiére, who had 
been presented to her in the most attractive 
light by the baron’s knot of counselors. 

The old beau was seated between Madame 
d’Orlandes and the Marquise de la Frulaye, 
half hidden by their draperies, watching 
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with delight his nephew, who stood near the 
entrance of the great salon, looking hand- 
some enough for one’s ideal of a poet, his 
eyes fixed eagerly on the curtained doorway, 
apparently utterly forgetful of everybody 
about. 

“Hasn’t he an acute attack?” demanded 
the baron, delightedly. 

“A scarlet fever of the fiercest type,” 
replied Madame de la Frulaye. “He will 
certainly burn his way into the heroine’s 
heart.” 

“You need not laugh,” said Madame 
d’Orlandes; “‘a man capable of falling so 
desperately in love deserves to succeed.” 

“Indeed, yes!” cried the baron. “ Why, 
it rejuvenates me just to watch him; it sets 
my heart beating from sympathy.” 

“Do you know,” added Madame d’Or- 
landes, “that the ungrateful wretch barely 
remembered to salute us as we came in?. I 
doubt if he would have seen either of us if 
the marquise had not spoken his name.” 

“Quite in order!” chuckled the baron. 
“She and I—all others mere unknown 
atoms! Oh, it is delightful—delightful !” 

“Ah, well,” sighed the countess, “love is 
the chef d’ceuvre of Providence—one must 
own that.” 

“Tt gets nicely caricatured,° your chef 
d’ceuvre !” said Madame de la Frulaye, mock- 
ingly. 

“Oh, oh, I heard their names announced 
in the antechamber!” cried the baron, excit- 
edly. 

In another instant, the pompous announce- 
ment was repeated, and the Duke de Rosen- 
thal entered with his daughter. 

The three years which had passed since 
the events detailed in the opening chapters 
of this story had changed the duke almost 
beyond recognition and developed Mina’s 
budding charms into the bloom of early 
womanhood. 

Attired in the mist-like folds of a white 
gauze robe, without other ornament than 
lilies of the valley resting on her bosom and 
crowning her blonde hair, Mademoiselle de 
Rosenthal, in her chaste and exquisite beauty, 
accentuated by the proud blood of her race, 
looked like a royal lily. As she moved 
across the salon, leaning on her father’s arm, 
toward the place where the ambassadress 
was standing, low murmurs of admiration 
followed her. 
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“Tdeally lovely! The incarnation of pur- 
ity!” said Madame d’Orlandes. 

“J don’t know whether to compare her to 
a flower or a pearl,” said the marquise. 
“Well, baron ?” 

“T am trying to find a simile! She 
resembles—oh, an aristocratic sylph, made 
out of moonbeams.” 

“Bravo, the uncle!” laughed the mar- 
quise. 

“On my honor, I feel like going down on 
my knees and saying a prayer,” he persisted. 
“A fter all, she is haman—one can see through 
that gauze how beautiful her neck is, What 
arms and what a figure! Eh—eh—one 
would like to do more than say an Ave!” 

“Evidently Renaud’s opinion,” laughed 
the marquise. “ Only look at him—a verita- 
ble ecstasy !” 

“You must have him presented to the 
duke,” said the countess; “do it at once.” 

The baron rose and ambled up to. his 
nephew, saying in his ear: 

“Delicious—a marvel! But I am almost 
frightened ; there will be a terrible competi- 
tion.” 

“T have one advantage,” rejoined Renaud, 
softly: “She knows that she will meet this 
evening a young man who fell in love with 
her at first sight only a few days ago. 
Madame de Languenais is very kind; she 
has promised to be my friend. She says 
that, if the lovely creature divines I am the 
man, there will be nothing needed but to let 
matters take their course.” 

“Come now, we must be introduced to the 
duke,” said the baron, eagerly. 

Mina was seated by the side of the Duch- 
ess de Languenais, moved by a sensation of 
expectancy in a fashion that was new to her. 
She had been told the story of the effect 
produced by her on one of the handsomest, 
cleverest, most elegant men of the day, with- 
out having heard his name. Even at twenty, 
Mina was as innocent and trusting as she 
had been at seventeen. She knew that this 
young man was in the room, that he would 
be presented to her after a little—this hero 
who for days and nights, it appeared, had 
thought and dreamed of her alone. 

The critical moment of the girl’s life had 
arrived—that in which she was bidding fare- 
well to her girlish past and entering into the 
sovereignty of her womanhood. Adieu to 
the rosy dawn of vague dreams and vaguer 
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romance; adieu to the idyl, a sweet recol- 
lection of which, unconsciously cherished, 
had lent a perfume to her maidenhood, as 
a bunch of violets scents the fine lace in 
which it is hidden! The idyl had woven its 
measures too soon—Mina had not under- 
stood the vague charm which had touched 
her; but now, now, she was ready to com- 
prehend a similar poem—her heart was ready 
to waken. 

The girl watched a little crowd of men 
whom the ambassadress was presenting in 
turn to her father: watched them with an 
excitement in which something stronger than 
curiosity mingled. One among the group 
was the man chivalrous enough to have 
flung his heart at her feet, knowing nothing 
of her save that she was the realization of 
his ideal! Ah, if his appearance should not 
prove in keeping with his poetic enthusiasm ! 
Which of the number could be the hero of 
the romance? 

This man was too old: that young one 
already bald: the next, too stout: a fourth 
—oh, well enough, but the face lacked 
expression. 

It was the duchess who forced her, as the 
presentations took their course, to express 
an opinion of each gentleman in turn. 

“Now this one, dear child?” 

“Qh, his hair is red!” 

“Another—one of your own countrymen.” 

“ He could not be a hero of romance, with 
those shoulders !” 

“ Patience, then! But see: the tall young 
fellow with the little old man!” 

As the duchess spoke, Renaud de la 
Boissiére turned his head quickly, and his 
passionate eyes flashed their light full into 
those of the girl for a single instant; then, 
in his turn, he was being presented to her 
father. 

“ Who is—who are they?” Mina asked. 

“Ah, he is more like a knight of romance, 
eh?” 

“Yes; Tai? 

“Well?” 

“Tf it were he—” 

“Tt is he, little sorceress !”” 

The first measures of a bewitching waltz 
floated out on the air. In another moment, 
the ambassadress came up on the arm of 
Renaud, whose manly beauty was only 
heightened by an evident agitation. 

“Mademoiselle de Rosenthal,” said the 
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hostess, “let me present the Marquis de la 
Boissiére.”’ 

Renaud only bowed, while again his dark 
eyes flashed their magnetic glow into Mina’s 
very soul. For a moment, he stood looking 
down at her, while her eyes drooped under 
his and her breath came so fast that the 
flowers on her bosom trembled slightly. 
Then he offered his arm; she knew that he 
was asking her to dance; she rose in silence. 

“The game is already won,’ Madame 
de la Frulaye said to the countess. “There 
is not a young man in the whole set can 
stand a chance after this; Renaud is posi- 
tively ideal, too.” 

“T believe he will make her happy,” 
sighed the countess. “Twenty, and to be 
loved—happy girl !” 

The waltz was a positive triumph for the 
young couple, and the old baron was in 
ecstasies to hear audible murmurs of admira- 
tion from those about, as he stood conversing 
with De Rosenthal. 

The duke himself heard; he had already 
been told the sensational story and had its 
hero pointed out to him. Now he watched 
the marquis with a keen scrutiny which did 
not escape the baron’s eagie eyes, and the 
old gentleman trumpeted his nephew’s 
praises in a fashion as effective as it was 
sincere. All that he said, too, was borne out 
by the verdict already expressed to the duke 
by the ambassadress and various other per- 
sons in whom he had confidence. 

He watched the pair till the dance ended, 
then turned away, saying to himself: 

“Why not? An old name—a charming 
man, who it appears has proved himself 
worthy of it! And I have so little time left 
—so little?’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 

THE beautiful Duchess de Rosenthal had 
died a year and a half previous, after an ill- 
ness so sudden and so brief that she was 
dead before her husband and daughter fairly 
realized the possibility of danger. 

The blow had been terrible to both, and it 
was only within the past few months that 
Mina’s youth and strength had begun to 
reassert themselves, to the great comfort of 
her father and her faithful friend Made- 
moiselle Dumont. The duke had borne his 
burden with a composure which astonished 
everyone, with the exception of his physi- 
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cian; that authority understood the secret of 
his patient’s tranquillity. The duke was 
dying of an internal malady which had 
developed some two years before, and, after 
his wife’s death, made such rapid progress 
that, when the sufferer came on to Paris, he 
knew a few months more at most were all 
that he could expect. 

His one regret was the thought of leaving 
Mina alone, and he was consumed with 
anxiety‘to see her in the charge of a good 
loving husband with as little delay as pos- 
sible. Fortune had favored Renaud de la 
Boissiére in every possible way: he had 
appeared at exactly the right moment. The 
duke, who at bottom loved poetry and 
romance nearly as much as his daughter, 
was touched by the pretty story of love at 
first sight, and the young man’s handsome 
face and charming manner were so much 
in keeping therewith that the father seized 
eagerly on the hope of having found the 
“brave cavalier, troubadour, nobleman, and 
man of heart” to whom he could safely con- 
fide the happiness of his treasure, his ewe 
lamb. 

The moment had been equally propitious 
where Mina was concerned, and the maiden 
heart which lately had begun restlessly to 
stir, to wonder over the mysteries of life and 
love, could hardly have met one who in 
outward semblance seemed a more complete 
realization of a lofty ideal than this young 
hero whose approach had been heralded in 
a fashion as unusual as it was attractive. 

More than once, during the past three 
years, had the duke thought of Gaston Ber- 
nard and wished that in point of birth and 
fortune he had been sufficiently near their 
own social level to have made him a fit 
suitor for Mina from a worldly point of view. 
Monsieur de Rosenthal had recognized the 
innate nobility of the man, had admired his 
varied talents, and most of all had honored 
him for the manner in which he had con- 
ducted himself during that quiet sojourn at 
the castle. The duke was too keen-sighted 
not to perceive something of the real state 


‘of Bernard’s feelings, and he felt that -the 


human being capable of such self-restraint, 
such really grand self-abnegation, must pos- 
sess a nature so fine, so exceptional, that not 
often in any one century could its like be met. 

More than once, too, had Mina recalled 
every incident of that beautiful summer 
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idyl. For a time, she was haunted by a 
yague regret, a dimly understood sensation 
as of something very beautiful and precious 
having flitted transitorily across her life, 
which, had it tarried, might have brought 
a happiness transcending all dreamed-of 
possibilities ; but gradually this feeling died 
out, though the memory of that summer 
never lost its charm. 

Then came her mother’s death and her 
engrossing sorrow; and besides, Bernard 
never in any way recalled himself to her 
recollection. Soon after his departure, a few 
letters were exchanged between him and 
the duke; but the correspondence speedily 
dropped, and, save by his book or some 
mention of his name in the newspapers, 
nothing occurred to give him the slightest 
prominence in Mina’s thoughts. 

And now, as she believed, the real hero 
—the dream-prince of girlish imagination— 
had appeared on her horizon and found her 
heart ready to recognize his presence. 

As for Renaud himself, beginning with that 
first evening, he became fairly transfigured 
in his own eyes. He was in love for the first 
time, he told himself; the heiress and her 
millions were of no consequence; he had 
met the woman who could enthrall his heart 
and soul and fill him with an actual adora- 
tion such as he had never dreamed of, which 
appealed to soul as well as to sense and 
enveloped its object with a halo that set her 
apart as completely from the women he had 
known and thought he loved as if she had 
belonged to some loftier order of being. 

Three weeks after that first meeting, the 
Duke de Rosenthal authorized Renaud de 
la Boissiére to pay his court to Mademoiselle 
Mina. Before the month ended, the young 
couple’s engagement was announced and the 
marriage set for the early part of June. 
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During this interval, the lovers spent every 
evening and the greater part of each day 
together under the chaperonage of gentle 
Mademoiselle Dumont or of Madame d’Or- 
landes, toward whom, notwithstanding the 
ten years’ difference in age, Mina found her- 
self greatly drawn, a liking which the count- 
ess repaid with a veritable enthusiasm. 

For the young girl, a new life had begun ; 
to have this handsome man at her side with 
his glorious eyes whose every glance was a 
caress, to listen to his eloquently expressed 
devotion, was living an enchanted poem in 
an ideal realm. 

The marquis was perfectly sincere in every 
look and word; he enjoyed to the full this 
new experience. The innocence of that 
virgin heart added to his passion a certain 
tenderness which rendered her fairly sacred 
in his sight. Under the dominion of a senti- 
ment so profound, all the good impulses of 
his nature, hitherto so ruthlessly trampled 
down in a fierce pursuit for pleasure, asserted 
themselves, seemed to be taking deeper root, 
and put forth a show of wishes and resolves 
so bright and luxuriant that he actually 
believed they had become fixed principles. 

The wedding took place at the date set, 
and for days afterward all Paris talked of 
its magnificence. 

“Tt is something to have had even a little 
to do with such happiness,” Madame d’Or- 
landes said to the duke. 

“And I want to thank you for all your good- 
ness to Mina,” the father answered; “you 
will still be her friend when I am gone.” 

The countess did not then understand the 
full significance of those closing words; but, 
three months later, that “ when I am gone” 
rang in her ear like a mournful elegy—the 
Duke de Rosenthal was dead. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


TRANSITION 


BY NORA C. FRANKLIN. 


A CRUDE young bud on a pendent stem, 
A wandering sunbeam near it; 

The south-wind croons a low sweet tune, 
The shadows lean to hear it. 


A sudden flush on the floweret’s ‘face, 
A thrill through its leaves’ repose ; 
A warmer ray, a bolder touch— 
Abloom, the full red rose! 
Vou. CII—5. 


A fair girl face, with brow whereon 
A maid’s sweet dreams lie sleeping, 
Eyes filled to brim with questions shy, 
White lids unstained by weeping; 


A whispered word by a lover breathed, 
A strange new joy foretold— 

A heart’s wild throb, and eyes uplift 
Ablaze with a woman’s soul! 














HOMELY HINTS. 


BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS: 


problem which puzzles the brain of 

many &@ woman who wishes to render 
her home attractive; but, in these days of 
ingenuity and cheap pretty things, a great 
deal may be done for the homeliest room at 
slight cost. 

To begin with: If the paper is faded or 
perhaps rather dull, try a thin coat of 
varnish, and you will be surprised at the 
result. I have lately seen the walls of a 
parlor covered with what anyone would have 
supposed to be an expensive paper, until the 
mistress, whose own hands had wrought the 
change, told me that it was very ugly and 
very cheap. She had put a paper dado three 
feet high around the walls, edging it and 
the ceiling with a border which had cost 
her only a very small sum, and then covered 
the whole with a thin coat of varnish. The 
result was a room of which any lady need 
not be ashamed. 

This same home was so pretty that I can 
hardly do better than to describe some of the 
work of its owner. Her solution of the 
problem mentioned may be useful to tired 
sisters who are still working it out. 

The carpet was a good ingrain, in a neat 
pattern of cream and olive, edged with a 
band of olive felt, fastened down by tiny 
gilt-headed tacks. The two windows were 
draped with curtains of large dotted muslin 
hanging from beneath lambrequins of olive 
satin, a very old rich piece which had been 
the skirt of the lady’s grandmother’s wed- 
ding-dress. 

In one corner stood a pretty writing-desk 
formed by asmall desk placed on two shelves 
made of a pine box, the shelves neatly 
painted in olive-color and draped in front 
with another breadth of the grandmother’s 
satin hung on a small brass rod such as may 
be bought at any furnishing-store for thirty 
cents. One of the shelves was used for a 
few choice books, the other held several 
pretiy pieces of bric-a-brac. 

A charming little stand in another corner 
was made of three broomsticks cut the same 
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length, crossed, and tied securely in the 
middle. They were then gilded, a round top 
manufactured of a pine board, and covered 
with a bit of the olive satin. A fringe was 
tacked about the edge of the board, and 
olive ribbon tied in a nice bow over the 
securing string. 

In the small dining-room, this ingenious 
lady had arranged a handsome sideboard out 
of a large old-fashioned wash-stand with a 
marble top. A mirror, one of the old-fash- 
ioned kind in a gilt frame, was placed just 
above the marble top and fastened to the 
wall. Over the glass, a bracket-shelf of 
walnut, the same wood as the wash-stand, 
having a high top, made a nice finish, the 
ends of the mirror being covered with a bit 
of drawn silk to hide the frame. A pretty 
worked scarf and fringed napkins under the 
glassware added to the effect, and there was 
a very charming little sideboard quite in 
proportion to the size of the dining-room. 

The curtains in this room were of cream 
cheese - cloth, bordered with a band of 
Turkey-red and tied back with red ribbons, 
A handsome centre-piece for the table was 
made of twilled linen, eighteen inches square, 
embroidered in a pattern of grape-leaves in 
gold-colored floss, the edge of the cloth cut 
close to the work. 

From the dining-room, we may go to the 
bed-chambers, in which, as below-stairs, 
ingenious taste may work wonders on small 
means. 

Don’t have anything to do with the abom- 
inations called “shams.” With anice spread 
and fresh pillow-slips, they are not necessary, 
and never are beautiful, never stay where 
you want them. 

Unbleached muslin spreads, outlined with 
red or blue working-cotton and joined with 
inch-wide strips of Turkey-red or blue linen 
twill—have the color to harmonize with the 
furnishings of the room—are very nice. 
Make pillow-slips to match, working a 
design or motto in the centre, if you please, 
and your bed is always nicely dressed. 

Set off your bureau and wash-stand with 
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Swiss muslin over a lining to match the bed- 
draperies, and have the wash-bowl - and 
pitcher also to match. If you cannot afford 
to buy an expensive set, purchase one of 
clear white, in some of the quaint shapes 
which are now to be found in the cheaper 
ware, and paint on it a narrow band of the 
color you desire. It will stand washing for 
along time, and can then be renewed, even 
if you do not understand firing china. 

Get a small pine box, such as is used at 
groceries, and put small hinges to the lid. 
Then cover it with some pretty cretonne, 
tack a fringe about the edge, and you have a 
cozy foot-stool as well as a handy place in 
which to slip your shoes or slippers. 

Embroider a case for your night-dress and 
hang it inside your closet, using a little brass 
hook instead of a clumsy nail, and you will 
not hate to open the door. If you are not so 
lucky as to have a closet in your bed-room, 
then buy a second-hand wardrobe and curtain 
it with a double canton-flannel of some 
shade to harmonize with the rest of the 
room. Hang the curtains to small rings, 
and you will like them better than doors. 

Get a comfortable willow rocking-chair 
and ornament it with suitable ribbons, and a 
cushion if you like. You may make a little 
stand out of the three broomsticks and a 
board, covering the top with cretonne to 
match the stool, and you will have a very 
pretty room. 

Remember above all things, in none of 
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T is always pleasant to have the little 
appointments about one’s desk dainty 
and original, and, when they happen to 

be the result of someone’s loving thought 
for us, they are more acceptable and valued 
thanever. A very pretty portfolio on a desk 
that came under my observation lately was 
in the shape of an immense butterfly. It 
seemed at first sight as if it would be very 
difficult of construction, but on examination 
it proved to be simple enough, as the follow- 
ing description will show. 

The wings are first cut in stiff pasteboard, 
of the desired shape and size, and then 
covered with orange silk. On the under 
side of the wings goes an interlining of a 
thin sheet of cotton batting perfumed with 
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your rooms have any cheap chromos or 
gaudy glaring pictures. A few good engray- 
ings or photographs are in far better taste. 

A lady once said to me: “The first things 
I look at, when I go into a strange house, 
are the pictures; when I ‘have seen them, 
I know the kind of people I am to associate 
with.” Such lovely photographs and etch- 
ings can be bought in these days for very 
little money, that no one need have her eyes 
offended by the pictured monstrosities exhib- 
ited on so many walls. 

If you have a veranda, you may make it 
attractive by a few pots of flowers and an 
easy-chair or two. It is not necessary to 
buy expensive things. Almost everyone has 
some old splint-seated chairs or a rocker or 
two, put away out of sight; bring them out; 
get a small can of red lake and paint them’. 
nicely, then set them in the veranda, and 
they will attract many a gaze and often the 
remark from some tired passer-by: “ What 
a cozy little place!” 

Paint the flower-pots the same color, and, 
if you chance to have a rickety old stand, 
give it a coat, set a pot of oxalis or nastur- 
tiums on it, and you will add greatly to the 
effect of your summer retreat. 

These little things are within the reach of 
all, whether in town or country. It costs so 
little money, and not a great deal of time, 
to bring somewhat of grace and beauty into 
our humdrum workaday lives, that it well 
repays anyone who will make the effort. 
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sachet-powder and covered with black silk. 
The silk on the outside of the butterfly’s 
wings is then painted in oil or water-colors 
to imitate as nearly as possible the natural 
markings of a butterfly’s wings. Another 
pair of pasteboard wings covered with black 
silk make the under part of the portfolio. 
The body of the butterfly is made of a roll 
of black velvet, tied around in three places 
with orange silk to represent the markings 
on the body, and beads are sewed on for eyes. 
The wings are first fastened to the lower 
leaves and then very neatly sewed to the 
body. If the wings are large enough, this 
portfolio will be quite as serviceable as a 
plain one, and will besides have the charm 
of novelty. 











A CHEAP WAY TO ORNAMENT 





A BED-ROOM. 





To anyone skilled in the art of draw- 
ing and painting and the particularly 
womanly accomplishment of the needle, , 

the way is open for 
many a pretty affair, 
with but little outlay 
for material. 

CY) You may take, fo 
instance, a few yards 


of brown jeans; it 





























answers very well for 





the fashionable color, terra-cotta. Take 








twice the length of your window, so that 
you may have two halves to your curtain. 
Take of blue jeans a strip twenty inches 
deep, draw on it, with a glass or cup, discs 
or crescents; alternate them if you prefer 

Outline the pattern in etching, in a dark 
color, fill in the discs and crescents with 
French darning, in shades of yellow, olive, 
or terra-cotta, Place the strip, a sample of 
which is given, on the curtain, eight or ten 








If you want a curtain to hang in front of 
some shelves in your bed-room, simple 
unbleached muslin treated in the same 
manner, only using paints instead of the 





needle, will give you surprise and pleas- 








ure. In painting, as in darning, the 
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outlines of the figures must be darker 
than the filling, to be effective; attempt 








no shadows—content yourself with using 








inches from the bottom. Cross-stitch the 
piece down. Make a similar one for the top, 
but narrower; place the same distance from 


the top, and fasten down. Hang the curtain - 


by a rod, and let it hang straight, just escap- 
ing the floor. 


A THING 
pera no article of underwear which 


is a greater comfort to a woman than 

a good silk petticoat. To buy a gar- 
ment of the sort ready-made is of course 
rather expensive, but an expert needlewoman 
can easily make herself one equally pretty 
and serviceable out of the skirt of a dress 
which has passed its prime. Black taffeta 
or glacé silk is the best to employ, not only 
for durability, but because it does not readily 
absorb dust. However, any sort, even to 
China or surah, will make a useful petticoat. 
The skirt should be dyed black, shortened, 
and edged with a fold or ruffle—lace wears 
out too quickly to be advisable. The petti- 
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the solid colors. Unbleached muslin 
may be made very pretty for work-bags and 
tidy-bags, by painting it over in a small 
design like that shown in the last illustra- 
tion. Paint the fine lines brown to imitate 
water-lines, and the flower to suit the color 
of your room. 
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coat ought not to be too long, otherwise it 
becomes a nuisance instead of a comfort, 
getting frayed by the shoe-heels, besides 
catching a part of the mud and dirt which 
the present long dress-skirts sweep up at 
every step. 

It is to be regretted that American women 
have been silly enough to adopt the fashion 
of trained skirts for street-wear. It is 
incomprehensible, too, after several years 
of experience had accustomed them to the 
convenience and cleanliness of dresses of a 
reasonable length, that they could consent 
to become garbage-collectors and public 
nuisances. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Erc. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Shows a stylish street-gown with 
jacket, made of pin-striped serge or any other 
light woolen material, summer weight. Our 
model is in two shades of gray. The bell- 





shaped skirt has a singie band of worsted 
braid all around, about two inches wide, and 
set up about the same from the edge. This 
braid may either match the material or be 


of white or black, as the individual taste 
may decide. The jacket to this gown fits 
tightly in the back and is slashed, being 
much shorter than in front, where it is cut 


to form along point. The wide collar and 

all the edges of the jacket are bound with 

black braid. The sleeves are full, but not 

so high on the shoulders as they have been; 
(77) 
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deep-pointed cuffs to match the inside hand- 
kerchief. The under-vest of this jacket is 
particularly stylish and becoming. As will 
be seen by the illustration, it is full and 
crosses from right to left, over an inside 
handkerchief arranged upon the lining, 
crossing in the same way. This should be 





No. 3. 


of China silk or soft India muslin. Hat of 
gray straw, trimmed with white mull or silk 
to match the handkerchief. Of double-width 
material, fortytwo or fortysix inches wide, 
five to six yards will be sufficient. 

No. 2—Shows a pretty girlish gown for a 
summer day, and may be made of challis, 
printed organdie, China silk, or even one of 





Ere. 


the figured ginghams. The plain bell-skirt 
has two rows of narrow trimming on the 
edge; the kind of trimming must be deter- 
mined by the material. Our model, which 
is of China silk, has two rows of narrow 
crimped silk ruching. The baby-waist is 
trimmed with a wide lace set on to a narrow 
yoke and standing collar of the same color 
and material as the wide sash which passes 





twice around the waist and ties at the back. 
Full puffed sleeves, with deep cuffs of the 
plain silk like the sash, trimmed diagonally 
with narrow velvet ribbon to match the 
other trimmings. Hat of fancy straw braid, 
trimmed with fine knife-plaited ruchings of 
crépe or silk muslin to match the gown. 
From ten to twelve yards of yard-wide goods 
will be required. 

No. 8—Is a house-gown of black and 
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white China silk, grenadine, organdie, or the basque. Lapels and cuffs are formed of 
challis. The front of the skirt has two the figured edge. Vest of guipure lace. 


narrow ruffles, the upper one set on with a 
tiny heading. The back hangs straight and 
full, without trimming on the edge. Full 
podice and full sleeves, strapped across with 
bands and bows of velvet ribbon. Deep 
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\ 
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cuffs and high collar of velvet. Ten, twelve, 
or fourteen yards of material, according to 
the width; fourteen for China silk. 

No. 4—Shows how to make up one of the 
printed .side-bordered robes. The deep 
flounce is set up on the skirt proper. The 
pointed bodice has also a flounce forming 





No. 5—Shows a simple and sensible gown 
of pin-striped or plain white flannel for a 
young girl. The plain round skirt without 
train has the edge slashed and trimmed with 
worsted braid, the slashes opening over a 
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No 7. 





deep knife-plaited ruffle of silk or cashmere. 
The plaited shirt-waist is trimmed front and 
back with the braid, to form a square yoke. 
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Full sleeves, slashed at the cuffs. A knife- 
plaited flounce is arranged on the under 
edge of the wide waistband of black velvet, 
trimmed with three rows of the braid. For 
& more useful gown, we would suggest 
marine-blue serge or flannel, with the plaited 
ruffles of red; braid of blue, to match the 
gown. Ten to twelve yards of single-width 
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much more girlish if made to match the 
skirt, simply trimmed with the bands of 
velvet. 

No. 7.—This sailor-dress for a little girl is 
a pretty arrangement of plain and striped 
material, The skirt is of plain white serge, 
with several rows of narrow dark-blue braid; 
and the blouse is striped blue and white, 
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Nos. 8, 9, and 10. 


flannel, six of fortytwo or fortysix inch serge 
or flannel. Hat of fancy braid, trimmed 
with ribbon and flowers. 

No. 6—Is for a girl of twelve to fourteen 
years, and is made of printed challis trimmed 
with three bands of velvet ribbon on the 
skirt and for the cuffs. The collar is of 
black lace in our model, but it would be 


with a dark-blue collar braided in white. A’ 


white sailor-hat is worn, having a band of 
blue ribbon around the crown. 

Nos. 8, 9, and 10—Show a boy’s sailor-suit 
in flannel or duck, trimmed with braid; a 
girl’s frock of wash-flannel or gingham, full 
skirt and blouse-waist tied at the waist with 
worsted cord and balls; a frock for a litile 














No. 11. 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME. 
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girl of three or four years, made of white 
flannel and trimmed with embroidered 
bands. The same style is suitable for white 
nainsook and English embroidery. 

No. 11—Is a sailor-blouse for a little boy, 
made of Scotch tweed or checked linen in 
blue and white. The wide collar is of dark- 
blue linen or flannel braided with white, as 
are the cuffs and waistband. 

Brown Holland would make an exceed- 
ingly serviceable blouse, and one of white 
linen or piqué, with the collar and cufis 
braided in blue or white, would have a very 
jaunty appearance. This blouse is both 
stylish and comfortable, and no small boy’s 
summer wardrobe is complete without one. 


PHOTOGRAPH-FRAME,. 


For our colored pattern this month, we 
give a charming design for embroidery on 
a photograph-frame. The frame itself should 
be made of stiff pieces of card-board and put 
together like the back of a book or a portfolio, 
having two stiff sides and covered inside and 
outside with the material, which is embroid- 


ered. On the inside of these covers, there 
should be an open space left, neatly edged, 
for the picture to be seen, which should slip 
in from the bottom. The material on which 
to embroider may be of gray linen, silk, satin, 
or cashmere; and either silk, crewel, or linen 
floss may be employed for the work. 


DESIGN FOR INFANT'S CAP. 


On the Supplement, we give a design of 
embroidery for an infant’s cap. The material 
for the foundation may be of silk or cash- 
mete, or even of piqué; and the embroidery 
can be done in silk or crewel, or, if on piqué, 


DESIGN IN 


in linen thread. In the latter case, the cap 
ought to be starched in order to make it keep 
its shape. If made for winter wear, a very 
thin layer of wool or cotton may be placed 
between the outside and the lining. 


EMBROIDERY. 








CORNET SKIRT. 


SULT fT 


—- 





We give the skirt made up, and a small 
diagram of the pattern, which consists of 
two pieces. 

No. 1 is the front. The diagram shows 
one-half. It is to be cut without seam down 
the front, which is shown by the dotted line. 
As will be seen, there are three darts taken 
in at the waist-line, to fit it perfectly around 
the hips. The width of the skirt across the 
front is fortyeight inches. 

No. 2 is the back. The diagram shows 
how it is to be cut, and composes the entire 
back width. It is also fortyeight inches from 
B to B, on the dotted line. 

This skirt is intended for the promenade 
or for the voyage, and is made tailor-fashion 
of lady’s-cloth, which generally is fortyeight 
inches wide; three yards will make the 
entire skirt. The letters show how the 
pieces join. The fold of the cloth is in the 

‘ middle of the back, also in the front. The 
skirt is without seams except those at the 
sides, marked A to B on the diagram. 
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LACE COLLAR. NEW-STYLE BODICKS. SLEEVES. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR JULY. 











CORSAGE FOR LITTLE GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


3 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 











We give, for this month’s Supplement, the 4. HALF OF Back oF OUTSIDE. 
pattern for a corsage for a little girl of six 5. SIpE-PIECE OF OUTSIDE. 
years. It consists of seven pieces: 6. COLLAR. 
1. Har or Front or Livre. 7. SLEEVE. 
2. HAF or Back oF LINING. The notches and letters show how the pieces 
8. HALF OF FRONT OF OUTSIDE, join, and the diagram shows how the plaits are 
showing the fullness. laid. The skirt is full and simply gathered. 


EMBROIDERY ON FLANNEL OR CASHMERE. 


} 


This is a pretty design, easily executed; edge of a baby’s shawl or blanket or flannel 
to be done on flannel or cashmere, for the petticoat. 
(86) 





NEEDLE AND MEMORANDUM 


For this, a piece of bronze kid, very strong 
blue silk for lining, and a piece of pink 
flannel for the needles and for lining the 
kid are used. 

Stretch the kid on a board, and gum on it 
a piece of thick writing-paper. When this 
is dry, cut it to the desired length and width 
—ten by five inches is a good size—and 
embroider a portion for the inner lap; it is 
then wide enough to turn down the edges of 
the leather from the outer to the inner side; 
gum and press it ready for a lining of flannel 
only large enough to fill space from one 
turned-down edge to the other, but not near 


WASTE-PAPER BASKET. 


This pretty waste-paper basket may be 
made of the most inexpensive materials. 
One of the daintiest we have seen was a 
small peach-basket, such as the fruiters sell 
filled with fruit; the covering was of gay 
pieces of silk sewed together and embroid- 
ered in large designs, somewhat after the 
model given, and put together with cat- 
stitching. Crewels were used, and the whole 
affair was most effective; the handle was 
covered with silk wound around it, ending in 
bows. A small ordinary pail will answer 
the purpose as well as a fruit-basket. 


the outer edge. Fold down a small piece of 
the flanneled leather for the over-lap; then 
fold it in three parts, the inner over-lap to 
be less in size than the two others (see 
engraving); then sew in a small gore on 
each side of the width for the memorandum 
pocket; then line the whole with stout satin 
or silk, and sew the second side of the gore 
to the over-lap; sew on a band of elastic 
to hold the working implements, and then 
a piece of flannel for covering the whole 
of this side, also covered with satin or silk 
and embroidered in thorn-stitch; fasten on 
strings to tie the needle-book when folded, 














EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

THE Iris.—Under the name of Iris Germanica 
are included all the varieties of the Iris, which 
have broad leaves, but which really belong to 
the Pallida neglecta squaleus, Ameena variegated 
aphylla, as well as the Germanica. These sorts 
all appear to be the same in foliage, but the 

8 flowers differ greatly. The Iris will thrive in 
almost any location, and well, with ordinary 
culture; it is particularly suitable for rockeries 
and as borders of ponds, etc. The bulbous-rooted 
Iris should be taken up and replanted every 
other year, as the new bulbs are found under 
the old ones, and soon the bulbs are formed so far 
down in the ground that they do not grow well. 

Iris Susiana is remarkably handsome, but not 
really hardy. It is tinted bluish and is netted 
with fine lines, and does finely in pots. 

Iris Iberica, like the above, is not quite hardy. 
Its habit is dwarf, and it bears very large 
flowers, the sepals of which are pure white, 
borne very erect; the petals are oddly and 
beautifully colored; the stigmas have shining 
blackish-purple bases—in fact, a curious combi- 
nation of colors in the same flower. 

Among the finest species is the Koempferii, 
not long ago introduced from Japan. The plants 
are perfectly hardy and are very free-flowering. 
The flowers are double and single, the colors 
pure white, purple, maroon, blue, and many with 
the various hues marbled with white. They 
grow readily in almost any situation, in full 
exposure to the sun or in partial shade. The 
plants are increased by division or may be grown 
from seed, which, if sown in an open border, 
will produce plants that will flower the second 
year. These, to quote the opinion of one of 
our leading florists, “are really grand plants. 
Scarcely any plants in the garden can compare 
with them for gorgeous beauty. That they do 
not flower until near midsummer, when the 
season of the common Iris is past, is an additional 
recommendation for giving them a place in one’s 
collection.” 

















































































































































































































Goop MANNERS.—Nothing sits so gracefully 
on young people, and nothing makes them so 
lovely, as habitual respect toward parents and 
elders. 






























“¢ PETERSON,” says the Washington (D. C.) 
Post, “is the queen of the lady’s-maguzines and 
equal to the best of the highest-priced period- 
icals.” 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 








A PRETTY PREsENT.—Knitted silk neckties 
are sufficiently novel to be highly appreciated 
by gentlemen, and they are not difficult to knit, 
Buy one ounce of knitting-silk, white or colored, 
and four fine knitting-needles. Set up eighteen 
stitches on each needle, and knit rount and 
round (as for a stocking) for twelve inches, 
Decrease in the following manner: knit two, 
knit two together, knit the remainder; repeat 
on each needle. Knit two rounds plain, then 
decrease again, and do this every third row 
until only six stitches are left on each needle. 
Knit these eighteen stitches round and round 
for twelve inches. Increase as you decreased, 
till you have again eighteen on each needle; 
knit these for twelve inches and finish off. Iron 
out with a cool iron. Be careful to begin the 
increasing and decreasing from the same needle, 
otherwise the necktie will not lie flat. 


AT THE WorRLD’s Farr.—The exhibit which 
Illinois women will make in the Woman’s Build- 
ing will be a model hospital, conducted entirely 
by women. The women physicians and surgeons 
of the State and the Illinois Training School for 
Nurses will manage the matter. Three rooms in 
the Woman’s Building have been assigned for 
the exhibit, and the State board has appropriated 
six thousand dollars to defray the expense. In 
the Illinois State Building, a large room has been 
assigned to a kindergarten exhibit, which will be 
made chiefly under the direction of women. 


ALWAYS IN FAsHION.—Belts are a necessity 
with shirts, which never go out of fashion, 
though they may alter their style. Some of the 
belts are made in Russia leather, others in Suede, 
some in basket-wove leather, and others in 
crocodile -skin. They assume various forms. 
Some have leather buckles, others are of the 
Swiss belt shape and laced in front; and small 
useful leather bags are made to be worn with 
these belts, or to be used without them. 


POINTED BopiceEs, the sides reaching very little 
below the waist, or with basque about three inches 
longer than the waist at the sides, and lengthen- 
ing at the back and front, trimmed with fringes, 
are becoming and very elegant. 


SHorT Capes.—Lawn-tennis players will be 
glad te hear that feather capes are to be had 
formed like a pointed yoke, which just cover the 
shoulders and have standing collars. 
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NOTICES OF 

Att INDISPENSABLE.—Immunity from mala- 
dies is largely a question of taking care of one’s 
general health and vigor. Seeds of disease that 
find a foothold in an enfeebled frame are repelled 
by asound and hardy constitution, or they lay 
feeble hold on it. To maintain this happy con- 
dition, wholesome food, abundant exercise, per- 
sonal cleanliness, temperance in all things, and 
the avoidance of worry, are indispensable. 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

It Came to Pass. By Mary Farley Sanborn. 
Boston: Lee and Shepard.—Mrs. Sanborn's first 
novel, “Sweet and Twenty,” met with a well- 
deserved success which will incline its numerous 
admirers to give this new venture a hearty 
welcome. The book, however, can stand on 
its own merits; it is a decided advance on its 
predecessor, although, like it, a story pure and 
simple—not that, nine times out of ten, dreariest 
of deceptions, a novel with a purpose. The hero- 
ine is an admirable study of character, and she 
is surrounded by a group of men and women 
whose distinctive personality impresses the 
reader in a wonderful way. 


Methods of Instruction and Organization in the 
German Schools. Boston: Lee and Shepard.—While 
giving much useful general information, this 
work is designed for the use of American 
teachers and normal schools. There are many 
interesting details connected with elementary 
science and observation lessons, and the closing 
chapter is devoted to an impartial comparison 
of the merits of schools in Germany and this 
country. 

Who Lies? An Interrogation. By Emil Blum 
and Sigmund B. Alexander. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Company.—A fairly unique book in its 
radicalism and scorching verity: a book to call 
forth hostile criticism, but which cannot fail to 
interest and make the reader think. It takes 
for its motive the falsehoods which are a ter- 
tible blot on our social system, and describes the 
efforts made by a band of men prominent in 
various professions to renounce untruth in every 
form. The dire results to these bold spirits after 
only one day’s trial of this grand resolve are as 
amusing as they are painful, but they outline 
possibilities which if carried into general action 
would regenerate society. 


The Irrepressible Conflict. By Rev. Minot J. 
Savage. Boston: Arena Publishing Company.— 
In these lectures, the leading questions which 
for some years have so deeply moved the relig- 
ious world are considered in a spirit as reverent 
as it is searching. The discourses were called 
forth by Dr. Lyman Abbott's lectures on the 
“Evolution of Christianity,” and that gentle- 
man has cordially welcomed their publication ; 
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because, he says, “I am sure that the final result 
of all this discussion will be the elucidation of 
the truth, and that is all which any of us can 
desire.” 

A Poor Girl. 
Worthington 


York: 
written 


New 
novel, 


By W. Heimburg. 
Co—An excellent 


with a fidelity to nature close enough to satisfy 
the most advanced realist, but at the same time 
presenting a series of admirably arranged inci- 
dents enacted by men and women who are in 
themselves highly interesting. 


Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation. By Ossip Schubin. 
New York: Worthington Co.—A romantic and 
perhaps rather improbable story, but told with 
the intensity and foree which characterize all 
the writings of the clever woman who elects 
to hide her identity under the pseudonym of 
“Ossip Schubin.” 

Love Knows No Law. By Leon de Tinseau. 
New York: Worthington Co.—An odd little story, 
with the scene divided between American life 
in the Far West and the boulevards of Paris. 
Its melancholy end will give it an additional 
charm in the eyes of this sensation - loving 
generation. 

A Loyal Lover. By E. Lovett Cameron. New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co.—‘* The story of suc- 
cess,” says Mrs. Cameron, “is always wonderful ; 
for, in this hard world, success is so rare and 
failure so frequent that the fermer never ceases 
to astonish one.” There is a great deal of truth 
in this pessimistic statement, which is borne out 
by the novel itself; for its interest hinges on the 
fortunes of a very successful man. Mrs. Cam- 
eron’s hosts of admirers will find the book 
worthy of its predecessors, which is no meagre 
praise to offer it. 

Alone on a Wide, Wide Sea. By W. Clark Rus- 
sell. New York: John A. Taylor & Co.—A novel 
by Mr. Russell is always eagerly sought for. 
The present story is clever and original enough 
to make a reputation if it had appeared anony- 
mously. The characterization is clear and 
marked, and the descriptive portions done with 
much power. 

Rural Legends and Lyrics. By Arthur E. Smith. 
New York: John B. Alden.—The readers of this 
magazine are familiar with the author’s graceful 
verse and will be glad to make acquaintance 
with this daintily bound volume. Some of the 
shorter poems have already appeared, but the 
longer ones are published for the first time. 
Mr. Smith is a very young man, and his book 
is full of great promise. He possesses a fertile 
imagination, his lyrics are smooth and musical, 
and his imagery is abundant and well chosen. 


The Scarlet Letter. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
New York: John B. Alden.—A very quaint and 
pretty edition of this favorite among American 
classics. The odd shape of the volume is an 
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attraction, the paper good, the type clear, and 
the price simply a thing to wonder at—twenty- 
five cents in a neat cloth binding, and ten cents 
in pamphlet form. 

The Household of Bouverie. By Mrs. C. A. 
Warfield. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
—When this novel first appeared, years back, 
George Ripley, one of the keenest critics this 
country has ever possessed, pronounced the fol- 
lowing flattering verdict in regard to it: “*The 
Household of Bouverie’ betrays everywhere a 
dariag boldness of conception, singular fertil- 
ity of illustration, and a combined beauty and 
vigor of expression which it would be difficult 
to match in any recent work of fiction.” It 
has just been added to the publishers’ twenty- 
five-cent edition. 

A Christmas at Sea. Edited by E. Shippen. 
Philadelphia: L. R. Hamersley & Co.—A series of 
sketches illustrating a Christmas on board of an 
American man-of-war. The “Yarns” are from 
various clever writers, such as Alexander Mur- 
ray, Captain Charles King, etc., woven together 
in a skillful fashion by the editor, who has also 
contributed a couple of excellent stories. 

A Covenant with the Dead. By Clara Lemore. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.—One of the 
most individual novels of the season, unhack- 
neyed in incident and plot, marked in character- 
ization, natural in dialogue, and displaying an 
uncommon talent for narrative. 


OUR ARM-CHAIR. 
SuPERIOR to Vaseline and cucumbers: Creme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light 
cutaneous affections; whitens, perfumes, fortifies 


the skin. - J. Simon, Paris. Park & Tilford, New 
York. Druggists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


Kumyss, a few years ago, was a favorite food 
for invalids, when at the proper stage of fermen- 
tation it was easily digested and assimilated by 
stomachs which refused any other kind of nour- 
ishment. But the great trouble was, it spoiled 
easily, could not be shipped in winter on account 
of cold, spoiled in summer from heat, and so fell 
into disuse. 

Mr. Carnrick, of Reed & Carnrick, New York, 
has succeeded in making a powdered Kumyss 
which dissolved in water makes a delicious 
drink. It is a product of pure sweet milk, can 
be readily transported in summer or winter, and 
is ready for instant use. Where a preparation of 
this kind is demanded, it certainly has no equal. 
—Medical Argus. 

OUR 


NEW COOK-BOOK. 


J&P Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 
tested by a practical housekeeper. 
TO USE COLD MEATS, ETC. 
A Nice Breakfast-Dish can be made by chop- 
ping veal very fine, adding a few tablespoonfuls 


OUR 





NEW COOK-BOOK. 

of breadcrumbs, two eggs, a little parsley and 
seasoning. Form this into cakes, dip them into 
beaten egg, then into breadcrumbs, and fry in 
hot lard. Veal chopped very fine also makes g 
nice omelette. To six eggs, add two tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped veal, season with pepper, salt, 
and parsley, beat. well together, and fry the 
same as a plain omelette. The knuckle of yea] 
makes a nice soup-stock ; add to it a bunch of 
sweet herbs, a slice of cold veal minced fine, also 
a slice of bread boiled in a pint of milk; season 
with salt and pepper and a little mace. 

If you have boiled more eggs for breakfast than 
were eaten, they need not be wasted. Put them 
in water again and boil them till solid. They 
can then be used for selad of any kind, or for 
egg sandwiches. To make the latter, peel the 
eggs when quite cold, and, after taking a little 
white off of each end, cut the remainder into 
four slices; lay these between bread and butter. 
This is very nice for luncheon or to take to 
picnics. Boiled ham left over is, of course, nice 
cut cold. Another way to utilize it is to chop 
it very fine, mix with a little mustard, and make 
sandwiches. This is a change from the regula- 
tion cold ham and makes a dish for lunch or 
supper. A salad can be made of cold ham; make 
it as you would chicken salad. Then there is 
ham omelette. Chop the ham very fine, break 
and beat well enough of eggs to mix with the 
quantity of ham you have; you can easily judge. 
Fry as you would any omelette. Cold fried ham 
can be used in the same manner. An appetizing 
way to cook this latter is to cut it in small dice, 
pour milk over it, put it in a pan and let it 
boil, and, when boiled, thicken the milk by add- 
ing a little flour and water nicely mixed as for 
gravy. 

Cold Mutton may be warmed over and made to 
do very well for a second dinner. Wrap it in 
thickly buttered paper and put in the oven. Be 
sure it is covered closely, and let it remain long 
enough to get hot through, but not to cook. 
Make a gravy to serve with it. If the juint 
cannot be covered in the oven, another way is to 
put it in a pot over the fire without water, but 
with a dessertspoonful of vinegar. Let it get 
heated through, and serve with vinegar sauce. 
For a break fast-dish, cut cold mutton into slices, 
season with cayenne pepper and salt; melt a 
small piece of butter in a frying-pan, and add 
two blades of mace; turn them once, dust in a 
little flour, and stir in half a teacupful of jelly; 
stir till the jelly is melted. Another way to 
warm over mutton is to cut it, if a loin, into 
chops, or a leg into thick collops, and dip each 
into egg well beaten with a tablespoonful of milk, 
then dip it into very fine breadcrumbs and fry 
quickly in plenty of hot lard. Instead of being 
breaded, they are dipped into thick batter and 
fried. 
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FASHIONS 


FASHIONS FOR JULY. 

Fig. .—DREss, OF WHITE INDIA SILK, fig- 
ured With blue. The skirt has a band of plain 
blue silk around the bottom, piped with white; 
it is gathered a little at the waist, forming small 
paniers. The bodice has a low blue pointed 
plastron, piped with white, and a full plaited 
shirt-front. Blue plaited ruffle over the shoul- 
ders. Loose sleeves, with deep blue cuffs. Small 
cream-colored toque, trimmed with bluets. 
Parasol of the same material as the dress. 

Fig. 11.—DREss, OF Poppy-COLORED SATEEN, 
dotted with cream-colored spots. The bottom 
js trimmed with a ruffle with white 
embroidery. The front of the dress is cut in 
one piece, narrowed at the waist, where it is 
gathered under an ornament or buckle. White 
lace is put over a plain front of the sateen, below 
the collar. The bodice is made with a small 
basque at the back, and the shawl-shaped collar 
is ornamented with a ruftle edged with embroid- 
ery. Very full sleeves, with deep lace cuffs. 


edged 


Fig. 111.—DReEss, OF GRAY CHINTZ, figured 
with pink roses. The skirt has a plain ruffle. 
The bodice has a ruffle trimming around the 
pointed waist and across the shoulders, back and 
front. 

Fic. 1V.—DREss-SKIRT, OF PLAIN CREAM- 
COLORED SERGE. The skirt is perfectly plain. 
The blouse bedice is of blue silk, with broad 
bands of white lace insertion. The large collar 
is edged with white lace and tied with a blue 
rijbon at the neck. Three-quarter sleeves edged 
with lace, and blue surah sash. Hat of yellow 
straw, trimmed with black velvet bows. 

Fig. v.— Dress, oF PINK AND WHITE 
STRIPED GINGHAM. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed with three lace flounces. There is a 
very slight drapery at the hips. Bodice slightly 
full, worn under two pointed bands of white 
lace. Large lace ruffle collar, caught up on the 
left side with a pink bow. Sleeves rather close 
to the arms except at the top, where they are 
full and ornamented with bows of pink silk; 
they are three-quarters long and edged with lace. 
Leghorn: hat, faced with rose-color andtrimmed 
with rose-colored ruched silk and an aigrette. 

Fic. vi.—Country Dress. The skirt is of 
gray serge, the bottom trimmed with five rows 
of braid. The bodice is of blue serge, with long 


collar of gray, ornamented with braid. Plastron 
of striped jersey-cloth. Sleeves full to the 


elbows and close to the wrists. Sailor-hat of 
mixed straw, with a band and loops of reversible 
ribbon. 

Fig. vir.—Back view of Fig. v1. 

Fig. vii1.—DReEss, OF HELIOTROPE-COLORMD 
FouLarD, figured with spots of a-darker shade. 
Skirt trimmed with a band of velvet of the 
darker shade, cut in points. The very long 
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jacket has a Directoire collar of the velvet and 
a narrow trimming of the same down the front. 
It opens over a full vest of éeru-colored lace. 
Tie of dark heliotrope. Sleeves full to the 
elbows, tight to the wrists, with large cuffs of 
the velvet. Bonnet of open-work straw, orna- 
mented with a roll of the velvet ribbon. 

Fic. 1x —Dress, OF STRIPED GINGHAM, 
trimmed with three broad flounces bordered with 
ribbon. The waist is trimmed with an embroid- 
ered muslin; and fhe top of the bodice, which is 
square back and front, opens over an embroid- 
ered muslin yoke and is finished with a ruffle of 
the gingham. Full sleeves, with poirtted cuffs. 
Straw hat, ornamented with black velvet ribbon. 

Fic. x.—DREss, OF BLUE CHALLIs, spotted 
with cream-color. The skirt is plain. Phe 
bodice has a deep added basque, put on under a 
pointed band of blue and cream-colored embroid- 
ery. The full bodice is gathered to a point in 
front, and the fullness comes from the armholes. 
Sleeves full at the top, and tight below. 
of the embroidery. Dark-blue straw hat, 
trimmed with cream-colored India silk. 

Fig. X1.—DREss, OF MAUVE CREPON. The 
skirt is edged with lace, headed by a galloon in 
mauve and silver. The skirt is partially but- 
toned down the side. The close-fitting bodice is 
buttoned down the left side, in a line with the 
buttons on the skirt, and is fastened under a 
rounded belt of dark-mauve velvet edged with 
the galloon. Similar trimming at the neck. 
Full sleeves, with velvet cuffs. Ruffles for the 
neck and wrists, of fine lace. Hat of yellow 
straw, ornamented with morning-glories. 

Fic. x11.—A NEW-STYLE ORNAMENT FOR 
THE NECK. This lace collar is deep at the back, 
narrower on the shoulders, and coming low in 
front to the waist, where it falls in long tabs. 
A bow of rose-colored ribbon is placed on the 
left side. These lace collars serve to vary a 
limited wardrobe and to smarten up old bodices., 

Fig.. Xl11.—NEW-STYLE Bopice. This is a 
kind of Figaro jacket of striped tennis-cloth, 
worn over a white flannel shirt-waist. Full 
sleeves, with white flannel cuffs. Skirt of the 
striped tennis-flannel, with the front cut cross- 
wise. 


Collar 


Fic. XIv.—SLEEVE, OF WHITE SURAH, made 
with three puffs separated by bands of black 
velvet ribbon. Black velvet band at the wrist. 

Fic. xv.—SLEEVE, OF GRAY NUN’s-VEILING. 
The top is very full; the loWer part is laid in 
full folds, and a narrow ruffle is placed on the 
outside of the arm. 


Fig. xv1.—HAT, oF WHITE STRAW, with 
bows of brown and white figured ribbon. 
Fig. XvVII.— BONNET, OF BLACK LACE, 


trimmed with a bunch of hawthorn. 
Fic. XVviItll.— HAT, OF BLACK CRINOLINE, 
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with a deep fall of black lace. A bow of butter- 
cup-colored ribbon loops the lace up in front. A 
black aigrette. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Skirts for walking con- 
tinue to be too long for comfort or cleanliness, 
though the best French models are made so as 
to escape the ground. For indoor wear, the long 
skirt is graceful and suitable. Many persons are 
tired of the sameness of the bell-skirt, and have 
the least drapery in front, just about the hips, or 
have narrow pockets, about a quarter of a yard 
deep, put.in the material, with the long flap 
ornamented with buttons. This style serves two 
purposes: it breaks the monotony of the plain 
skirt, and it enables a woman once more to get 
at her purse or handkerchief without the awk- 
ward fumbling in the plaits at the back of the 
dress. The modes of ornamenting the bottoms 
of skirts are numerous, yet they present a same- 
ness that is rather tiresome. The trimminz is 
not deep, as a rule: only a few rows of ribbon, 
or three or four narrow ruffles, or bands of 
galloon or lace, or even of machine-stitching, 
are used. The draped flounces caught up with 
bows, which promised to be popular earlier in 
the year, are chiefly used on evening-gowns and 
are very graceful. Some of the new French 
dresses are caught up very slightly with rosettes, 
one low down and one near the hip; this is also 
a pretty change. 

Bodices appear in a much greater variety than 
skirts. The trim tailor-made jacket and close- 
fitting vest, or full shirt, as the fancy may dic- 
tate, seem to be necessary as a part of every 
woman's wardrobe for street-wear. Then there 
are several other kinds also most popular: the 
corselet, with a full top and deep pointed belt; 
the bodice with the yoke made of velvet, silk, or 
of the material of the dress; but the most 
beautiful is of lace or of embroidery. There is 
also the bodice with a long basque at the back— 
or a coat-tail back, as it is mere generally called 
—which comes to the side seams, where it is 
rounded off, and ends in a coat-tail at the back; 
and the bodice with a point in front and moder- 
ate basques at the back, the front being in full 
folds. There is also the bodice slightly pointed 
at both back and front, which is finished by a 
folded sash tied in a bow at the right side. the 
ribbon used being from about an inch and a half 
to two inches in width. With this bodice, the 
band of the skirt may be trimmed instead of the 
edge of the bodice, and hooked over it. The 
band is shaped in this case, and the ribbon laid 
on in a pointed form before and behind. This 
will be found a very good way of altering gowns 
that are of last year’s styles; and the advantage 
of putting on the skirt over the bodice is, that 
that portion of the skirt, from being always 

- covered up, is perfectly unworn and clean, and a 
fresh ribbon sash will restore the dress to much 
of its original freshness. Another bodice has 
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the new revers and folded Empire sash. The 
latter is also a mode that can be applied to old- 
fashioned gowns of thick material, to which 
either velvet or silk can be used for their new 
embellishment. The revers at the back take the 
shape of a rounded collar, and the sash is the 
same as in front. The waist is defined in nearly 
all the new dresses, and the sash is a noticeable 
feature. Sometimes it is the wide soft sash, 
draped around the waist and ending in a broad 
short bow at one side , sometimes it is of narrow 
ribbon, brought up at the back and tied between 
the shoulders; sometimes it is a mere apology 
for a sash—a bit of narrow ribbon tied round the 
waist, with the ends of the bow about five or six 
inches long. But, in any case, it has a smart 
effect and is a welcome change. Sleeves are also 
a distinguishing feature; they are full and wide 
and put in with large plaits, but do not rise 
above the shoulders and are usually close-fitting 
from the elbows to the wrists. 

Capes continue to be worn for light summer 
wraps: they are so cunvenient, easily put on, 
can be of light or heavy weight, are easily made, 
and easily carried if not needed. The very ugly 
loose coat that had a short reign has been modi- 
fied by being made half tight-fitting, and is 
consequently more comfortable than the tight 
ones worn for some time past. 

Bonnets are small, just set on the top of the 
head frequently, but with the inevitable upstand- 
ing bow back or front, or a stiff flower which too 
often nods in a most ungraceful way with every 
movement of the wearer. 

Hats are of medium size, as a rule, the quite 
large ones only occasionally seen; the turban or 
toque is popular, and the sailor-hat is much worn 
by young girls and women, and is generally 
becoming. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—GiRL’s Frock, oF DARK-BLUE SERGE. 
A plain skirt, gathered to the waist with three 
rows of shirring. A narrow band of red serge 
around the bottom. A yoke made of the same 
material as*the band on the skirt. The waist of 
dark-blue serge, gathered to the yoke. Full 
sleeves, made of the same material as the dress; 
the lower part plain, bound with red. 

Fic. 1.—Boy’s Suit. The knickerbockers 
are made of heather-colored cloth. Gray blouse- 
waist, trimmed with the same material as the 
trousers. Large straw hat. 

Fic. 111.—Girv’s Frock. Guimpe of white 
India silk. Sleeves and neck of guimpe tied 


with bows of black velvet ribbon. Skirt and 
waist in one, of rose-colored nun’s-veling, 
shirred at the waist and neck. 

Fig. Iv.—HAtT, oF DARK-BLUE STRAW, 
trimmed with a band and rosette of cream- 
colored ribbon. 
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“POOR LITTLE BROTHER.” 
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